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4 HE humble en n 
fords little ſeope: for the 


dipl -4 of ability, and is at beſt 
a ſlender ground of reputation, is 


by no means without its uſe with 


reſpect to the public. When 
books, in any branch ef ſcience, 


or ſpecies of writing, have been 


ſo multiplied, that it is bocome 
exceedingly, difficult for any one 
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perſon to peruſe them ; or when 
the moſt valuable productions are 
diſperſed through a great number 
of volumes, and mingled with o- 
thers either wholly uſeleſs, or of 

inferior merit it is then extreme- 
ly deſirable, that thoſe pieces which 
are moſt excellent in each kind 
ſhould be ſelected from the reſt, 
_ ne into one view. _ 

— There Auen to be A | petite 
neceſſity for Compilations, with 
reſpect to Sermons. Many com- 
poſitions of this kind have been 
publiſhed in Great Britain, which 
have done honour to our CO, 


try, and have doubtleſs" been of 
important ſervice to the world. 
But amidſt a great variety of ſer- 
mons, it is to be > expetted that 

2 there 
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there ſhould be a diverſity in their 
merit; and that while ſome muſt 
of courſe lie by neglected, others 
will deſerve to be generally known 
and read, and to be carefully tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity. In conſe- 
quence of the taſte for controver- 
ſial, ſpeculative, or critical preach- 
ing which formerly prevailed, we 
find in ſome of our beſt authors 
many diſcourſes upon topics which 
are now pretty generally, and per- 
haps juſtly, conſidered as leſs uſe- 
ful, mixed with thoſe which are 
moral or devotional. A Collection 
of ſuch diſcourſes as ſhall fall in 
with' the taſte for practical preach- 
ing, which un at preſent to be 
happily gaining ground, and which 
ſhould by all means be eue N : 
18 therefore to be wiſhed for. 3 

—_— And 
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Andeven ſomething farther than 
mere ſelection, may, it is imagin- 
ed, be attempted with advantage. 
The circumſtance of the length of 
many of our beſt ſermons, is alone 

with many an objection againſt 
the uſe of them; it not being eaſy, 
on a curſory reading, to abridge 
them, and at the ſame time retain 
the connection and ſpirit of the 
whole. Beſides, in many ſermons 
which are in the main excellent, 
there are ſome things hard to be 
underſtood, or foreign from the 
chief end of preaching, which 
might be omitted without any diſ- 
credit to the author, or loſs to the 
reader. There are likewiſe other 
ſermons, which, though on ſub- 
jects of general utility, have ſuch 


frequent and expreſs references to 
| the 
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the particular occaſions on which 
they were preached, that they 
cannot with - propriety be read 
throughout: whereas, probably the 
omiſſion of a few paragraphs or 
clauſes would remove the difficul- 
ty, and render them a valuable 
addition to the general ftock of 
practical and moral ' diſcourſes. 
Moreover, the method formerly 
uſed in the divifion of ſermons, 
according to which allthe thoughts 
in a diſcourſe, both leading and 
ſubordinate, were parcelled out in 
regular diviſions and ſubdiyiſions, 
numerically diſtinguiſhed, is ſo 
different from the preſent, that 
the beſt diſcourſe in which this 
peculiarity” is retained, appears 
formal and antiquated. And laſt- 
ly, ſuch is the variable nature of 
a5 lan— 
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language, that many words and 

phraſes which would not former- | 
ly, have been noticed, now appear 

low and inelegant. 


That a Collection 1 Sermone 
may be generally acceptable, it 
ſeems therefore proper, that the 
Compiler, while he faithfully re- 
tains the ſentiments and diction 
of each author, ſhould venture to 
omit thoſe parts of a diſcourſe 
which may beſt be {| pared ; to take. 
off, in ſome, degree, the air of 
i} formality from the ancient man- 
ner of dividing ſermons; and oc- 
5 caſionally to change a word or 
phraſe which time has rendered 
obſolete or offenſive. Theſe ſmall 
alterations can be no injuſtice to 
the author, while his works con- 

tinue 
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tinue extant in their original form; 


and may greatly contribute to ren- 


der the reading of the ſame ſer- 


mons more agreeable, and conſe- 


Wr more uſeful. 


P 4 


A Collection of 8 * 


ſen, reviſed and abridged accord- 


ing to this plan, the Editor offers 


to the public under the title of 


che ENGLISH PREACHRERR. 


The authors whoſe ſermons 
are made uſe of in this Col- 


lection, are almoſt entirely ſuch 


as wrote between the years 1660 
and 1760. Before this period, 


there are few diſcourſes which can 
be at all adapted to the taſte of 
the preſent age. And with reſpect 


to the ſermons. publiſhed ſince that 
time, a republication at preſent, 
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by any other hands than the au- 
thors or their friends, would be 
equally unneceſſary and imperti- 
nent. 


The chief materials for ſuch a 
work as this, muſt of courſe be 
gathered from writings already 
well known; but beſides theſe, 
there are ſome ſelected from vo- 
lumes little known, and others 
that have been publiſhed fingly 
and never been generally read, 
which beſides their own intrinſic 
merit, will to many readers have 
the recommendation of novelty. 


The Editor flatters himſelf that 
this publication, may poſſibly be 
of uſe to PRIVATE FAMILIES, by 
furniſhing them with a large.col- 

| lection 
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lection of diſcourſes on the moſt 
important topics of morality and 
religion; and to YOUNG PREACH= 
ERS, by exhibiting before them 
at one view, a great variety of the 
beſt MoDELs for their imitation ; 
and will, he hopes, contribute 
ſomewhat towards the ſupport of 


the intereſts of religion and virtue 
in the world. 
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Phil. iii. 8. ONS 


7 count all things but loſs ſor the excellency 
of the knowledge of Chriſt Feſus my Lord. 


Ni theſe words the A poſtle declares 


the © knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus 
his Lord;” the excellency of which ap- 
peared ſo great to him, that he valued 


nothing in compariſon of the advantages | 


which he derived from it. | 
My deſign at this time is to repre- 
lent the excellency of the knowledge 


of the chriſtian religion above that of 


any other religion or inſtitution the in 
B 2 World. 


the high eſteem he had for th: 
chriſtian religion, which he call: 


— 


— 


4 - Excellency of the. 
world. And here I ſhall not conſider 
the external evidence which we have of 
the truth of chriſtianity, and of the divi- 
nity of its doctrine, in which reſpect it 
hath incomparably the advantage of any 
other religion; but only the internal ex- 
cellency of the doctrine itſelf, abſtracted 
from its divine authority; and that in 
theſe four zeſpefts : as it more clearly 
reveals to us the nature of God, which 
is the great foundation of all religion; 
as it gives us a more certain and perfect 
law for the government of our lives; 
as it propoſes to us more powerful 
arguments to perſuade us to the obedi- 
ence of this law; and as it furniſhes us 
with better motives to patience under 
- the evils and afflictions of life. | 
Firſt; The chriſtian religion more 
clearly reveals to us the nature of God, 
that any other religion ever did. To have 
right apprehenſions of God is the great 
foundation of all religion; for accord- 
" . ing as men's notions of God are, ſuch 
will their religion be. If they have groſs 
and falſe conceptions of him, their reli- 
gion will be abſurd and ſuperſtitions, If 
they fancy him to be an ill- natur'd be- 
ing arm'd with infinite power, one that 
| _ delights 
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delights in the miſery and ruin of his 
creatures, and is ready to take all advan- 
tages apainft them, they may fear him, 
but they will hate him too. And'men 
will generally be ſuch towards one ano- 
ther as they imagine God to be towards 
them; for all religion naturally inclines 
om to imitate the being whom they wor- 


aufe chriſtianity gives us a more per- 
fect, and a more lovely character of God 
than any other religion. It repreſents 
him to us as a pure ſpirit, and inſtructs. 
us that he 1s to be worſhipped in ſuch a 
manner as is moſt ſuitable to his ſpiritual 
nature. © God 1s a ſpirit,” ſays our Sa- 
viour, and they that worſhip him, mut 
4 worſhip him in fpirit and in truth.” 
ay It likewiſe ves us the moſt lively repre- 
d, ſentation F the goodneſs. of God, and 
Ne his tender love to a which is the 
r beſt and moſt powerful argument to the 
d- love of God. He is ſtiled in the golpel * 
ch the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus | 
dis „ Chriſt, the father of mercies, and the 
K. = . God of all conſolation ; the God of 
If * patience, the God of love and peace; 
* nay he is ſaid to be love itſelf, and to 
* dwell in love.” 
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Secondly ; The chriſtian religion hath 
given us a perfect law for the govern- 
ment of our lives. All its precepts are 
reaſonable and wiſe, requiring ſuch du- 
ties of us as are ſuitable ta the light of 
nature, and approve themſelves to the 
beſt reaſon of mankind; ſuch as have 
their foundation in the nature of God, 
and are an imitation of the divine ex- 
cellencies; ſuch as tend to the perfection 
of human nature, and to raiſe the minds 
of men to the higheſt pitch of virtue. 
The laws of our religion are ſuch as are 
generally beneficial to the world, ſuch as 
tend to the outward peace and health, 
the inward comfort and contentment, and 
the univerſal happineſs of mankind. They 
command nothing that is unneceſſary and 
burdenſome ; they omit nothing that 1s 
reaſonable and uſeful; and they reſtrain 
us in nothing but what is contrary to the 
regular inclinations of nature, and to our 

true intereſt, | 5 

That this is the tenor of the laws 
of the goſpel, will appear to any one 
from our Saviour's ſermons and diſ- 
courſes; particularly that upon the 
Mount; wherein he charges his fol- 
lowers to be humble, and meek, and 

| 1 righteous, 


1 


„ world.” 


- Philippians he ſays, Whatſoever thin 


7 
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righteous, and merciful, and pure, and 
peaceable, and patient under ſufferings 
and perſecutions, and good and kind to. 
all, even to thoſe that are evil and inju- 
rious to them, and to. endeavour to excel 
in all virtue. This will appear likewiſe 
from the writings of the apoſtles. St. 
Paul repreſents to us the deſign of the 


_ chriſtian doctrine in a very few words, 


but of admirable ſenſe and weight; The 
grace of God that bringeth ſalvation 
q rank appeared to all men, teaching us 
* that denying ungodlineſs and worldly 
e luſts we ſhould live ſoberly, and right- 
* eouſly, and godly in this preſent. 
And in his epiſtle to the 


are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, . 
e whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever 
« things are pure, whatſoever things are 
lovely, whatſoever things are of ood 
report, if there be any virtue, if there 
be any praiſe, think on theſe things.“ 
But the perfection and reaſonable- 
neſs of the laws of chriſtianity will moſt 
plainly appear by taking a brief ſurvey 
of them. Now they may all be referred 
to theſe two general heads. They are 


either ſuch as tend to the perfection of 


34 human 
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human nature, and to make men {ingly 
and perſonally good, or ſuch as tend to 
the peace and happineſs of human ſo- 
ciety. The precepts of the former kind 


may be diſtributed likewiſe into two 


torts, ſuch as enjoin piety towards God, 
or ſuch as require the good order and 
government of ourſelves with reſpect to 
the pleaſures of this life. 1 
All the duties of the chriſtian reli- 
gion which reſpect God are no other 
than thoſe which natural reaſon dictates, 
excepting the two ſacraments, and praying 
to God in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, For 
the ſum of natural. religion as it refers 
more immediately to God is this; that 
we ſhould” inwardly reverence and love 
God, and that we ſhould expreſs our in- 
ward reverence and love to him by ex-- 
ternal worſhip and adoration, and by our 
readineſs to receive and obey all the re- 
velations of his will: that we ſhould 
teſtify our dependance upon him, and 
our confidence in his. goodneſs, by con- 
ſtant prayers and ſupplications to him 
for ourſelves and others; that we ſhould 
acknowledge our obligationstohim forthe 
many benefits which we every day re- 
ceive from him, by continual praiſes and 
thankſ- 


Serm, I. Chriſtian Rellgion. 9 
thankſgivings : That on the contrary we 
ſhould not entertain any unworthy 
thoughts of God, nor give that honour 
and reverence which is due to him, to 
any other ;. that we ſhould not worſhip 
him in any manner which is either unſuit- 
able to the excellency and perfection of 
his nature, or contrary to his revealed 
will; andthat we ſhould carefully avoidthe 
| 2 and irreverent uſe of his name 

y curſing, or cuſtomary ſwearing, and 
guard againſt the neglect or contempt of 
his worſhip. This is the ſum of the firſt 
part of natural religion; theſe the general 
heads of thoſe duties which every man's 
reaſon tells him he owes to God. And 
theſe are the very things which the chriſ- 
tian religion. expreſsly requires of us 
as might be evinced from particular texts 
in the new Teſtament, So that there is 
nothing in this part of chriſtianity which. 
does not perfectly agree with the reaſon. 
of mankind. . | 9 

The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe pre- 
cepts which require the good order and, 
government of ourſelves, with reſpect to 
the pleaſures-and enjoyments of this life. 
The chniſtian religion commands what- 
ſoever things are pure and chaſte, all 

* 1 manner 
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manner of ſobriety and temperance, and 
moderation in reference to our appetites . 
and paſſions; and forbids whatever is 
unnatural, unreaſonable, and unhealth- 
ful in the uſe of pleaſures. This is the 
import of all thoſe texts which require 
of us that we ſhould © not walk after the 
_ fleſh but after the ſpirit,” that we ſhould 
* cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of 
* fleſh and ſpirit,” and that we ſhould 
< be holy in all manner of converſation.” 
It requires us to © take heed and beware 
of covetouſneſs, becauſe a man's life 
conſiſteth not in the abundance of the 
< things which he poſſeſſeth.“ It forbids 
pride and ambition, and vain-glory, and 
commands humility and modeſty, and 
condeſcenſion to others. In reference to 
ſenſual pleaſures, it forbids all irregularity 
and exceſs, and ſtrictly enjoins purity and 
temperance z cautioning us © to take heed 
* left we be overcharged with ſurfeiting 
* and drunkenneſs;” and charging us“ to 
alk decently as in the day, not in riot- 
ing and drunkenneſs, not in chamber- 
* ing and wantonneſs; and to abſtain from 
<« fleſhly luſts which war againſt the ſoul,” 
Now all theſe precepts evidently tend 
to produce in us ſuch virtues and diſpoſi- 
| / tions 
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tions as are reaſonable and ſuitable to our 
nature, and every way for our conveni- 
ence and advantage as individuals. 


The other ſort of precepts are ſuch as 


tend to the peace and happineſs of hu- 

man ſociety. Now the a of mankind 
can deviſe nothing more proper to this 
end than the laws of chriſtianity. For 


they command all thoſe virtues Which 


are adapted to ſweeten the ſpirits and allay 
the paſſions of men. They require us © to 
love our neighbour,” that 1s, every man 
in the world, even our greateſt enemies, 
* as ourſelves.” And for this end was 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, the 
feaſt of love inſtituted ; that by comme- 
morating the love of our dying Saviour, 
who laid down his life for his enemies, 
we might be put in mind how we ought 
to love one another. e 
By this law of loving all men, 


even our enemies, the chriſtian religion 


diſcovers itſelf not only to be the moſt 
innocent and harmleſs, but the moſt ge- 
nerous and benevolent inſtitution in the 
world. For in purſuance of this general 
recept it commands us © to do good to 
all . if it be poſſible, and as 
* much as in us lies to live peaceably 
| _ with 
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„with all men; to be kind one to an- 
« other; to be tender-hearted and 
compaſſionate towards thoſe that are-in 
want or miſery, and ready to ſupply and 
relieve them; to ſympathize with one 
another in our joys and ſorrows, © to 
* mourn with thoſe that mourn, and to 
4 rejoice with them that rejoice; to bear 
« one another's burdens, and to forbear 
& one another in love ;” to be eaſily re- 
conciled to ſuch as have offended us; to 
be ready to © forgive from our hearts“ 
the greateſt injuries that can be offered 
1 us; and “ to do good to them that hate 
1 te us, bleſs them that curſe us, and pray 
1 <« for them that deſpitefully uſe us and 
1 <« perſecute us. | 
Mt The laws of chriſtianity likewiſe ſe- 
b [ cure both. the private intereſts of men, 
1 and the public peace, by confirming and 
|! enforcing all the dictates of nature con- 
1 cerning juſtice and equity, and requiring 
1 us to do to others as we would have them 
to do to us; and by forbidding violence 
and oppreſſion, fraud, perfidiouſneſs and 
treachery, breach of cruſt, undutifulneſs 
to ſuperiours, and rebellion againſt lawful 
authority. And if there be any Ain e elſe 


rhat tends to diſturb the peace o 
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world, and to alienate the affections of 
men from one another, as ſourneſs of 
diſpoſition, and rudeneſs of behaviour, 
cenſoriouſneſs and perverſe interpretati- 
on of things, peeviſh and fretful hu- 
mours, or whatever elſe may render 
the converſation of men grievous and 
uneaſy to one another; all theſe are ei- 
ther expreſsly, or by clear conſequence 
and deduction forbidden in the new Teſ-— 
tament. * 

And now what could any religion do 
more towards reforming the diſpoſitions 
and manners of men? What laws can 
de deviſed more proper and effectual to 
advance the nature of man to its higheſt 
perfection, and eſtabliſh peace and hap- 
pineſs in the world, than theſe precepts 
of chriſtianity ? 

Thirdly ; The chriſtian religion pro- 
poſes the moſt powerful arguments to 
perſuade men to the obedience of theſe 
laws. The goſpel offers ſuch conſidera- 
tions to us, as are adapted to work for- 
cibly upon two of the moſt governing 
paſſions in the mind of man, our hopes 
and our fears. To encourage our hopes, 
it gives us the higheſt aſſurance of the 
greateſt and moſt laſting happineſs, * 
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caſe of obedience; and to awaken our 
fears, it threatens ſinners with the moſt 
dreadful and durable torments, 1n caſe 
of diſobedience. © To thoſe who by pa- 
<« tient continuance in well-doing ſeek 
* for glory and honour and immortality,“ 
it promiſeth „eternal life: but unto 
them that obey not the truth, but obey 
<« unrighteouſneſs,” it threatens “ indig- 
| * nation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
[ “ gutſh.” And this is that which makes 

| the doctrine of the goſpel] fo power- 


ful an inſtrument for reforming the 
1 | world, that it propoſes to men ſuch 
1 glorious rewards and ſuch terrible pu- 


niſhments as no other religion ever did: 
and to make the conſideration of them 
| more effectual, it gives us far greater 
} aſſurance of the reality of theſe things 
than ever the world had before. This 
account the apoſtle gives us of the ſuc- 
ceſs and efficacy of the goſpel upon 
the minds of men; and for this reaſon he 
calls it © the power of God unto ſalva- 
tion,” becauſe therein © the wrath of God 
eig revealed from heaven againſt all un- 
* godlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men.“ 
Nov, the firm belief of a future 
judgment, which will © render to every 
| man 
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man according to his deeds,” if it be 
well conſidered, is the moſt forcible 
motive of all others to a good life; 
becauſe it is taken from the conſidera- 
tion of the greateſt and moſt laſting 
happineſs and miſery of which human 
nature is capable. The laws' of chriſ- 
tianity have then the firmeſt ſanction 
of any laws in the world to ſecure the 
obſervance of them. What can re- 
ſtrain men from ſin, if the terrors of the 
Lord and the evident danger of eternal 
deſtruction will not? or what encour 
ment can be given to goodneſs beyond 
the hopes of co, and the aſſurance 
of an endleſs felicity ? _ 

Fourthly ; The chriſtian religion fur- 
niſheth us with the beſt motives and con- 
ſiderations to patience and contentedneſs 
under the evils and afflictions of life. It 
was one great deſign of philoſophy, to 
ſupport men under calamity, and to 
fortify their ſpirits againſt ſufferings. 
And to this end the wiſeſt amongſt the 
heathens advanced all kinds of princi- 
ples, and managed every little argument 
and conſideration to the utmoſt advan- 
tage. Let after all theſe attempts, they 
have not been able to give any conſi- 

derable 
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derable comfort and eaſe to the mind of 
man under any of the great evils and 
preſſures of this life. All the wiſe ſayings 
and maxims which philoſophers could 
collect to this purpoſe have proved in- 
effectual to the generality of mankind, 
and have only a to ſupport ſome 
few ſtout and obſtinate minds, which 
without the aſſiſtance of philoſophy 
would have held up pretty well of them- 
| Some of the philoſophers have run ſo 
4 far back for arguments of comfort againſt 
F | pain as to call every thing into queition, - 
WW 1 and to doubt whether there were any ſuch 
bk 7! thing as ſenſe of pain; and yet when 
| any great evil has been upon them, they 
0 would certainly ſigh and groan as pitiful- 
ly, and cry as loud, as other men. | 
Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves 
of all the evil of affliction by diſputing 
ſubtilly againſt it, and maintaining 
that affliction is no real evil, but ex- 
iſts only in opinion and imagination; 
and that therefore a wiſe man ought not 
to be troubled at it. But he muſt be 
a very wiſe man that can forbear being 
troubled at things that are very trouble- 
ſome. And the beſt that can be _— 
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of ſuch an argument is, that it is good for 
nothing but to be thrown away as a ſtu- 
pid paradox, and againſt the common 
ienſe of mankind. 

Others have endeavoured to elude their 
troubles by a graver way of reaſoning, and 
have ſaid, that theſe things are fated and 
| neceſſary ; ; and therefore no one ought to 
be troubled at them, it being in vain! to 
be troubled at that which we cannot 
help. And 2 et perhaps it might as rea- 
ſonably be ſaid on the other ſide, that 
chis very conſideration, that a thing can- 
not be helped, is one of the moſt juſt cauſes 
of trouble to a wiſe man. For it were 
ſome kind of comfort if theſe evils were 
to be avoided, becauſe then we might be 
careful to prevent them another time; 
but if they be neceſſary, then my trou- 
ble is as much fated as the calamity 
which occaſions it; and though I know _ 
it iv in vain to be troubled for that whieh 
I cannot help, yet cannot but be af. 
flicted. | 

The beſt moral e to patience, 
in my opinion, is the advantage of pa- 
tience itſelf. To bear evils as quietly 
as we can, is the way to make them 
lighter and- eaſier; whereas to be reſtleſs, 
only 
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only ſerves to enrage our pain, and to 
make the burden that is upon us fit 
more uneaſily. This however is properly no 
conſideration of comfort, but an art of 
managing ourſelves under afflifctions ſo as 
not to make them more grievous than 


Indeed they are. 


But the arguments which chriſtiani- 
ty propoſes to us, afford juſt and 
reaſonable encouragement to men to 
bear ſufferings patiently. Our religi- 
on ſets before us not the example of 
a ſtoic, who had by obſtinate princt- 
ples hardened himſelf againſt all ſenſe 
of pain beyond the common meaſures of 


humanity, but an example that lies level 


to all mankind, of a man like ourſelves, 
who had a tender ſenſe of the leaſt ſuf- 
fering, and yet patiently endured the 
greateſt ; of « Jeſus the author and fi- 
* niſher of our faith, who for the joy 
that was ſet before him endured the 
e croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, and is ſet 
down at the right hand of the throne 


4 of God.” 


But the main conſideration of all. is, 
the glory which ſhall follow our ſuffer- 
ings, as the reward of them, if they be 
tor God and his cauſe; and if upon any 

other 
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other innocent account, as the reward of 
our patience, © Our light affliction, 
« which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
* nal weight of glory.” And who would 
not be content to ſuffer upon terms'of 
ſuch advantage ; * to paſs through many 
« tribulations into the kingdom of 
« God;” to endure a ſhort affliction for 
an endleſs happineſs? The aſſurance of 
future bleſſedneſs is a cordial that will 
revive our ſpirits in the day of adverſity, 
more than all the wiſe ſayings and con- 
ſiderations of philoſophy. BY 
Thus I have briefly and plainly re- 
preſented to you the excellency of the 
chriſtian religion, both with reſpect to 
the clear diſcoveries which it makes of 
the nature of God, the perfection of the 
laws of chriſtianity, and the pawer of its 
arguments to perſuade men both to obey 
and ſuffer the will of God. From all 
which it appears, that the goſpel deſcribes 
God to us in all reſpects ſuch a one as 


we would wiſh him to be; gives us ſuch 


laws as every man who underſtands him- 
ſelf would chuſe to follow; and propoſes 
ſuch arguments to perſuade us to the o- 


bedience of theſe laws as no man that 


wiſely 
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wiſely loves himſelf, and hath a true 

ard for his own intereſt either in this 
world or the other, can withſtand. 
And now methinks I may with ſome 
confidence challenge any religion in the 
world to ſhew ſuch a complete body 


of holy and reaſonable laws, eſta- 


bliſhed upon ſuch promiſes and threat- 
nings, as the- goſpel contains. If any 
man can produce a religion that can 
eater con- 
firmation than the goſpel hath, a re- 
ligion the precepts and promiſes and 
threatenings whereof are calculated to 


make men wiſer and better, more tem- 


perate and more chaſte, more meek and 
more patient, more kind and more juſt, 
than the laws and motives of chriſtianity 
are adapted to make men; if any man can 
produce ſuch a religion, I am ready to 
embrace it. Let but any man ſhew me 
any book in the world, the doctrines 
whereof have the ſea] of ſuch miracles 
as the doctrine of the ſcriptures hath ; a 
book which contains the heads of our 
duty ſo perfectly, and without the mix- 
ture of any thing that is unreaſonable, 
or vicious, or anyways unworthy of ** I 
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that commands us every thing in reaſon 
neceſſary to be done, and abridgeth us of 
no lawful pleaſure without offering us 
abundant recompence for our preſent ſelf- 
denial; a book the rules whereof, if they 
were practiſed, would make men more 
pious and devout, more holy and ſober, 
more juſt and fair in their dealings, bet- 
ter friends and better neighbours, better 
magiſtrates and better ſubjects, and bet- 
ter in all relations; and which offers to 
the underſtanding of men more powerful 
arguments to perſuade them to be all 
this; let any man, I ſay, ſhew me ſuch 
A Book, and I will lay aſide the ſcriptures. 
And do we not all profeſs to be of 
this excellent religion, and to ſtudy and 
believe this holy Book 2 But alas! who 
will believe that we do ſo, who obſerves 
the actions, and conſiders the lives of 
the greateſt part of chriſtians? How 
groſsly and openly do many of us con- 
tradict the plain precepts of the goſpel, 


by our ungodlineſs and worldly lofts — | 


living intemperately or unjuſtly, or Pro- 
fanely i in this preſent world? As af © the 
grace of God which bringeth ſalvation,” 
had never appeared to us; as if we were 

in 
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in no expectation * of the bleſſed hope 
and the glorious appearance of the 
„great God and our Saviour Jeſus 
* Chriſt,” whom God “ hath appointed 
to judge the world in righteouſneſs,” 
and who will beſtow mighty rewards up- 
on thoſe who faithfully ſerve him, but 
will come © in flaming fire to take ven- 
geance on them that know not God, 
* and that obey not the goſpel.” 

Let us not then deceive ourſelves by 
pretending to this © excellent knowledge 
of Chrift Jeſus our Lord,” if we do not 
frame our lives according to it. For 
though we © know theſe things,” we are 
not happy unleſs © we do them: Nay 
we are but the more miſerable for know- 
ing them if we do them not. Therefore 
it concerns every one of us to conſider 
ſeriouſly what we believe ; and whether 
our belief of the chriſtian religion hath 
its due effect upon our lives. If not, all 
the precepts and promifes and threaten- 
ings of the goſpel will riſe up in judg- 
ment againſt us; the articles of our 
faith will be ſo many articles of accuſa- 
tion; and the great weight of our charge 
will be this, that we did not obey that 
goſpel which we profeſſed to 8 

| O 
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Not to believe the chriſtian religion, 
after all the confirmation which God 
hath given to it, is very unreaſon- 
able ; but to believe it to be true, and 
yet to live as if it were falſe, is the great- 
eſt contradiction that can be. He that 
does not believe chriſtianity, either hath, 
or thinks he hath ſome reaſon for with- 
holding his aſſent from it. But he that 
believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, 
knows that he hath no reaſon for what 
he does, and 1s convinced that he ought 
to do otherwiſe. And he 1s a miſerable 
man indeed that does thoſe things, for 
the doing of which he continually ſtands 
condemned by his own mind. 
When we come into the other. world, 
there is no conſideration which will ſting 
our conſciences more ſeverely than this, 
that we did wickedly when we knew to 
have done better, and choſe to make 
ourſelves miſerable when we underſtood 
the way to have been happy. To con- 
clude, we chriſtians have certainly the 
beſt and the holieſt, the wiſeſt and moſt 
reaſonable religion in the world ; but 


then we are in the worſt condition of all 
mankind, if the beſt religion in the world 


do not make us : 
nnn 
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SERMON II. 


THE INWARD PEACE AND PLEASURE 
WHICH ATTEND RELIGION, © 
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Ps ALM cxix. 165. _ 
Great peace have they that love thy law, 
| and nothing ſhall offend them. 


HE word peare is often uſed in 

ſcripture in a very extenſive ſenſe, ; 
to comprehend all kinds of _-happi- . © 
neſs ; ſometimes it ſignifies outward peace 
and quiet, in oppoſition to war and. con- 
tention ; and ſometimes inward peace 
and contentment in oppoſition. to inward 
trouble and anguiſh. I underſtand the 
C text 
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text chiefly in this laſt ſenſe, not wholly 
excluding either of the other, and ſhall, 
accordingly, in the preſent diſcourſe, en- 
deavour to recommend religion from 
the conſideration of the inward peace 
and pleaſure which attend it. And ſure- 
ly nothing can be ſaid more to the ad- 
vantage of religion than this. For the 
aim of all philoſophy, and the great 
ſearch of wiſe men, hath been how to at- 
tain peace and tranquillity of mind. 
To ſhow that religion 1s productive of 
inward peace, I obſerve; that it is adapt- 
ed to remove the chief cauſes of inward 
trouble and diſquiet ; that it furniſhes us 
with all the true ſources of peace and. 
tranquillity of mind; and that the re- 
flection upon a religious . courſe of life 
and all the actions of it, yields great 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. | 
Firſt; Religion is adapted to remove 
the chief cauſes of inward trouble and 
diſquiet. Theſe two, pe, and anxi- 
ety of mind, and guilt of conſcience, are 
the chief cauſes of inward trouble and 
diſcontent. Now religion is adapted to 
free us from both theſe. ; 
Though a man endeavours ever fo 
much to ſettle himſelf in the * 
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of infidelity to perſuade his mind 
that there is no God, and conſequently 
that there are no rewards to be hoped 
for, nor - puniſhments to be feared in 
another life; yet he can never attain to 
a ſteady and unſhaken perſuaſion of theſe 
things. When he hath done all that he 
can to reaſon himſelf out of religion, his 
conſcience will ſometimes recoil upon 
him; his natural thoughts and apprehen- 
ſions will rife up againſt his reaſonings; 
and all his wit and ſubtilty will be confuted 
and born down by a ſecret and ſtrong 
ſuſpicion, which he can by no means 
get out of his mind, that things may 
be otherwiſe. And the reaſon is plain, 
becauſe all this is an endeavour againſt 
nature, and thoſe vigorous inſtincts 
which God hath planted in the minds 
of men to the contrary. - 

But he who entertains the principles 
of religion, and therein follows his own 
natural apprehenſions and the 
voice of mankind, and is not conſcious 
to himſelf that he knowingly and wilfully 
lives contrary to theſe principles, hath no 
anxiety in his mind about theſe things. 
He is firmly perſuaded they are true, and 
that he hath all = reaſon in the world 
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to think ſoz but if 4 ſhould prove 
otherwiſe, which he Kath no cauſe to 


ſuſpect, yet he hath this ſatisfaction, that 


he hath taken the wiſeſt courſe, and hath 
conſulted his own preſent peace and fu- 


ture ſecurity infinitely better than the in- 


fidel hath done, in caſe he ſhould prove 


to be miſtaken. For it is a fatal miſtake 


to think there is no God, if there be 
one; but a miſtake on the other hand 
can have no future bad conſequences, nor 


indeed any preſent inconvenience. 


Another, and indeed a principal cauſe 


of trouble and diſcontent is guilt, Guilt 


is always attended with fear, which natu- 
rally ſprings up in the mind of man from 
a ſecret appreher ſion of the miſchief and 


- inconvenience Wh. > will bring upon 
him, and of the venge. e which hangs 


over him, and will overt. +.him either 


in this world, or in the er. And 


though the ſinner, while he. in full 
health and proſperity, may div and 
ſhake off theſe fears, yet they WW e- 


quently return upon him, on the ap » - 


henſion of any approaclting, calam Y. 


He is ſenſible that there is a ju. 
5 powe. 
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power above him, to whoſe diſpleaſure | 


he is continually hable, and therefore he 
is always in fear. How long ſoever 
he may have eſcaped puniſhment in 
this world, he cannot but dread leſt it 


ſhould come upon him in the next; and 


the thought of this 1s a continual diſtur- 
bance to his mind, and “ in the midſt of 
laughter makes his heart heavy.” 

But religion ſecures a man from this 
torment, either by preventing the cauſe 


of it, or directing to the cure; either by 
E 1 us from guilt, orfrecing us from 


it in caſe we have contracted it. It 
preſerves us from guilt by keeping us 
innocent; and in caſe we have offended, 

it frees us from it by leading us to repent- 


ance and the amendment of our lives; 


which is the only way to recover the fa- 
vour of God and the peace of our own: 
conſciences, and to ſecure us againſt all 
apprehenſions of condemnation in the 
world to come. 

Secondly ;* As religion removes- the 
chief grounds of trouble and diſquiet, ſo 


it miniſters to us all the true cauſes of 


peace and tranquillity of mind. 
He who lives according to the rules 
of religion, is ſatisfied that he does that 
Cy which 


— 
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which is moſt reaſonable. And it is no 
{mall pleaſure to be juſtified to ourſelves, 
to be ſatisfied that we are what we ought 
to be, and do what in reaſon we ought 
to do; that which beſt becomes us, and 
which according to the primitive inten- 
tion of our being is moſt natural. 
Whatever is natural is pleaſant. Now 
religion and the practice of its virtues is 
the natural ſtate of the ſoul, the condi- 
tion for which God deſigned it. As God 
made man a reaſonable creature, ſo all 
the acts of religion are reaſonable and 
ſuitable to his nature: and our ſouls are 
then in health, when we are what the 
laws of religion require us to be, and do 
what they command us to do. As we 
find inexpreflible eaſe and pleaſure when 
our body is in its perfect ſtate of health, 
and on the contrary every diſtemper 
.- cauſeth pain and uneaſineſs; ſo is it with 
„ the ſoul. When religion governs all our 
„ inclinations and actions, and the temper 
4 of our minds and the courſe of our lives 
jt are conformable to its precepts, all is at 
6 2 But how can there be peace, ſo 
Jong as we act unreaſonably, and do 
thoſe things whereby we neceſſarily cre- 
Wl. ate trouble and diſturbance to ourſelves ? | 
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How can we hope to be at caſe, while 
we are in a ſick and diſeaſed condition? 
The ſick man may uſe what arts of di- 
verſion he will, and change from one 
place and poſture to another : but ſtill 
he is reſtleſs, becauſe there is that within 


ance. So the wicked may diſſemble 
their condition, and put on the face and 
appearance of pleaſantneſs and content- 


ment; but God, who ſees the ſecrets of 


men's hearts, knows it is far otherwiſe 


with them. There is no peace, ſaith 
my God, to the wicked?” 
Another ground of peace which the 
religious man hath is, that he hath made 
God his friend, He that ſincerely en- 
deavours to pleaſe God, may reſt per- 
fectly aſſured of his favour; for © the. 
* righteous Lord loveth righteouſneſs, 


and his countenance beholdeth the 


<« upright ;”* as © he hates the workers of 
iniquity,” fo © he takes pleaſure in them 
< that fear him, in ſuch as keep his co- 
“ venant, and remember his command- 
“ ments to do them.” 


* 
- 


— 


And being aſſured of his favour, we 


are ſecured againſt the greateſt 
and the greateſt fears; and may ſay with 
ety | C4 David, 
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David, Return unto thy reſt, O my 


„ foul, for the Lord hath dealt boun- 


* tifully with thee; The Lord is my light 
“and my ſalvation, whom ſhall I fear? 
“The Lord is the ſtrength of my life, 
« of whom fhall I be afraid?“ What 
can reaſonably trouble that man Who 
hath made his peace with God, and is 
reſtored” to his favour who is the beſt 
and moſt powerful friend ? e 
Moreover, the religious man moſt effec- 
tually conſults his own intereſt and hap- 
pineſs. A great part of religion colts 
in moderating our appetites and paſſions ; 
and this naturally tends to the compo- 


ſure of our minds. He that lives piouſly 


and virtuouſly acts according to reaſon, 
and in ſo doing maintains the preſent peace 
of his own mind: and not only ſo, but 
he lays the foundation of his future hap- 
pineſs to all eternity ; for religion gives 


- man the hope of eternal life. All 


pleaſure doth not conſiſt in preſent enjoy- 


ment; there is a pleaſure too, in the firm 


belief and expectation of future good; 


and if it be a great and laſting good, it 


will ſupport a man under many preſent 
evils. How great then muſt be the ſa- 
tisfaction and delight which reſults FO 

8 
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the hope of a blefled immortality! How 


worthy the attention and purſuit of every 
wiſe man, is that godlineſs which hath 


the promiſe not only of the life that now. 


is, but of that which is to come! 
Thirdly; The reflection upon a re- 

ligious and virtuous courſe - of life 

yields great pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


No man ever reflected upon himſelf 


with regret for having done his duty to 
God or man; for having lived ſober- 


ly, or righteouſly, or godly in this pre- 


ſent world. On the contrary, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of any duty faithfully.diſcharg- 
ed, the remembrance of any good we have 
done, refreſhes the foul with pleaſure 
and joy. Our rejoicing is this,” ſaith 
St. Paul, © the teſtimony of our con- 
* {ciences, that in ſimplicity and gedly 
e ſincerity we have had our converſati- 
on in the world.” 

But on the other ſide, the courſe of a 
vicious life, all acts of impiety to God, 
of malice and injuſtice to men, of in- 


temperance and exceſs in reference to 


ourſelves, certainly leave a ſting behind 
them. Whatever pleaſure there may be 


in the preſent act, the remembrance is 
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ſo tormenting, that men are glad to uſe. 
art in their power to baniſh it from 
their minds. One of the greateſt trou- 
bles in the world to a bad man is to look 
into himſelf, and to remember how he 


hath lived. I appeal to the conſciences 


of men whether this be not true. 
And is not this a vaſt difference be- 


tween theſe two courſes of life; that 
when we do any thing that is good, if 


there be any trouble in it, it is ſoon over, 
but the pleaſure of it is perpetual : when 
we do a wicked action, the pleafure.of-it 
is ſhort and tranſient, 7 the trouble 
and ſting of it remains for ever? The 


reflection upon the good we have done 


gives a laſting ſatisfaction to our minds, 
but the remembrance of any evil com- 
mitted by us leaves a * diſcon- 
tent. 

And, what is yet more important, 
a religious and virtuous courſe of life 
does then yield moſt peace and comfort 
when we moſt ſtand in need of it; in 
times of affliction, and at the hour of 
death. When a man falls into any great 


calamity, there is no comfort in the world 


like that of a good conſcience; this 


makes 
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makes all calm and ſerene within, when 
there is nothing but clouds and darkneſs 
about him. Unto the upright there 
ariſeth light in darkneſs.” All the pious 
and virtuous actions that we do are ſo + 
many feeds of peace and comfort, fawn 
in our conſciences, which will fpring up 
and flouriſh moſt in times of outwar 
trouble and diſtreſs, and at the hour of 
death. Light is ſown for the righte- 
% ous, and gladneſs for the upright in 
heart. The righteous hath hope in his 
death.“ What a ſeaſonable ment 
is it to the mind. of man when the pangs 
of death are ready to take hold of him, 
and he is juſt ſtepping into the other 
world, to be able to look back with ſa- 
tisfaction on a religious and well ſpent 
life! Then, if ever, the comforts of a 
good man overflow; a kind of heaven 
ſprings up in his mind, and he rejoiceth 
in the glory of God. And that is a true 
and ſolid comfort indeed, which will 
ſtand by us in the day of adverſity, and 
ſtick cloſe to us when we have moſt need 
of it. | | > "oy 

gut with the ungodly it is not fo:> _ 
His guilt lies in wait for him, eſpeciall 
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ainſt ſuch times; and is never more 
troubleſome than in the day of diſtreſs. 
And ſurely affliction is then grievous in- 
deed, when it falls upon a galled and un- 
eaſy mind. Were it not for this, outward 
afflictions might be tolerable ; the © ſpi- 
exit of a man might ſuſtain his infirmities; 
* but a wounded ſpirit who can bear? 
More eſpecially at the hour of death, how 
does the guilt of his wicked life ſtare 
him in the face! What ſtorms and tem- 
14 peſts are raiſed in his ſoul, which make 
itt like the troubled ſea when it cannot reſt! 
iq When eternity preſents itſelf to his mind, 
and he feels himſelf ſinking into the re- 
1 gions of darkneſs, and is every moment 
1 in fearful expectation of meeting with 
the juſt reward of his deeds ; with what 
regret does he then remember the ſins of 
his life! how full. of indignation is 
he againſt himſelf, for having neglected 
to know the things that belong to his 
peace till they are hidden from his eyes ! 
If this repreſentation be juſt, I need 
not multiply words, but may leave it to 
any man's thoughts in which of theſe 
conditions he would be. Surely the dif- 
ference between them is ſo plain, that 
there can be no difficulty in the choice. 
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It will perhaps be objected, that wick- 
ed men have ſome pleaſure in their vices; 
but when all things are rightly comput- 
ed, and juſt abatements made, it will 
amount to very little. Thoſe ſenſual 
- pleaſures which are lawful, are much in- 

feriour to the leaſt ſatisfaction of the 
mind; and when they are unlawful they 


are always inconſiſtent with it. And 


hat is a man profited,” if to _ a 
little ſenſual pleaſure he loſe the peac 

of his ſoul? Beſides, thoſe fits of Firth 
which wicked men have, are ſoon over, 
It is the compariſon of a very great and 


experienced man; © Like the crackling 


of thorns under a pot,” ſaith Solomon, 


* ſo is the laughter of the fool,” that is, 


the mirth of the wicked man; it may be 


loud, but it laſts not. But, what is moſt 


conſiderable of all is, that the pleaſures 
of fin bear no proportion to that long and 
vlack train of miſeries and inconveniences 
which they draw after them ; frequently 
poverty and reproach, pains and diſeaſes 
upon our bodies; © indignation and 
* wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon 
* every ſoul of man that doth evil.“ 
So that if theſe pleaſures were greater 
than they are, a man had better be with- 
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out them than purchaſe them at ſo 
dear a rate. 
To thoſe who object that alien, im- 
poſeth many harſh and grievous things, 
which ſeem to be inconſiſtent with that 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction I have ſpoken 
of, ſuch as the bearing of perſecution, 
repentance and mortification, and many 
other rigours and ſeverities; I anfwer : 
as to perſecution, it is not . pretend- 
ed that religion exempts men from out- 
ward troubles; but that, when they hap- 
14 pen, it ſupports men under them —2 
41 than any thing elſe. As to repentance and 
4 mortification; this chiefly concerns our 
#4 firſt entrance into religion after a wicked 
$4 life, which is acknowledged to be very 
3 jevous; but this doth not hinder but 
that, though religion may be troubleſome 
at firſt to ſome perſons, whoſe former 
crimes have made it ſo, it may be plea- 
ſant afterwards when we are accuſtomed 
to it. And whatever the trouble of re- 
tance be, it is unavoidable, unleſs we 
intend to be miſerable; for © except we 
repent we. muſt periſh. Nov there is 
always a rational ſatisfaction, in ſubmit- 
ting to a leſs inconvenience to remedy 
and prevent a greater, As for other ri- 
| gours 
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gours and ſeverities which ſome pretend 
that religion impoſes, I have only this to 
ſay, that if men make religion more 
troubleſome than God hath made it, this 
cannot be helped; and, that it is a falſe 
repreſentation of religion which ſome 
have given, as if it chiefly conſiſted not 
in pleaſing God, but in diſpleaſing and 
tormenting ourſelves. This is not to 
paint religion like herſelf, but rather like 
one of the furies, with nothing but whips 
and ſnakes about her. | 
Nor is it any reaſonable objection, 
that thoſe who are religious are often 
diſconſolate and full of trouble. This, 
I confeſs, were a great objection indeed, 
if religion were the cauſe of this 
trouble : but there are other plain cauſes 
of it, to which religion rightly underſtood. 
is not acceſſary; ſuch as falſe and miſ- 
taken principles in religion, the imper- 
fection of our obedience to God, and a 
melancholy temper and diſpoſition. 
Thus I have endeavoured to repreſent 
to you what peace and pleaſure, what 
comfort and ſatisfaction, religion rightly 
underftood and ſincerely practiſed is a- 
dapted to yield. ' And I do not know 


by what argument religion can be more 
effectu- 
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effectually recommended to wiſe and con- 
ſiderate men. In perſuading men to be 
religious, I do not attempt to rob them of 
true pleaſure, but to direct them to the 
beſt, and indeed the only way of attain- 
ing and ſecuring it. 

I ſpeak this in compaſſion to thoſe who 
make it their great deſign to pleaſe them- 
ſelves, but grievouſly miſtake with reſpect 
to the means. The direct way is that which 
I have ſet before you, a holy and virtuous 
«life, todeny ungodlineſs and wordly luſts, 
« and live ſoberly and righteouſly and 
e oodly in this preſent world. A good 
© man,” ſaith Solomon, is ſatisfied from 
« himſelf :” he hath the pleaſure of being 
wiſe and acting reaſonably; of being juſti- 
fied to himſelf in what he doth, and of be- 
ing acquitted by the judgment of his own 
mind. There is a great pleaſure in being 
innocent, becauſe that prevents guilt and 
trouble: it is pleaſant to be virtuous and 
good, becauſe that is to excel many others; 
and it is pleaſant to grow better, becauſe 
that is to excel ourſelves: nay it is pleaſant 
even to mortify and ſubdue our luſts, 
becauſe that is victory. It is pleaſant to 
command our appetites and paſſions, and 

er | | to 
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to keep them in due order, within the 
bounds of reaſog and religion, becauſe 
that is a kind of empire. Itis naturally 
pleaſant to rule and have power over 
others; but he is the great and abſolute 
prince who commands himſelf, This is 
e the kingdom of God within us,” a do- 
minion infinitely to be preferred before 
all “the kingdoms of this world, and 
the glory of them.“ It is the © king- 
dom of God” deſcribed by the apoſtle, 
which conſiſts © in righteouſneſs and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt.” In 
a word, the pleaſure of being good and 
doing good is the chief happineſs of God 
himſelf. 
If all this be true, (and I am confident I 
have every man's conſcience on my ſide) let 
us venture to be wiſe and happy, that is, to 
be religious. Let us reſolve to © break 
off our ſins by repentance,” and to 
“ fear God and keep his command- 
« mn... 
And may the God of peace make us 
perfect in every good work to do his will, 
working in us always that which is well 
pleaſing in his ſight, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord ! | $5 
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SERMON III 


ON HEARING THE WORD OF GOD. 


Luk, viii. 18. 
Take heed therefore how ye hear. ke. 


HOSE, who have written concern- 

ing the art of oratory, have been 
very diligent to lay down certain rules 
and precepts, by the careful obſervance 
of which, men might ſo ſpeak as to per- 
ſuade. But ſince perſuaſion 
much more upon the diſpoſition of the 
hearers, than upon- the ſkill of the 
ſpeaker, it ſeems very requilite, * 
8 t 
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the art of hearing ſhould be as much 
ſtudied, as the art of ſpeaking ; and that 
rules ſhould . be propoſed to direct men 
how to hear, as well as to inſtruct them 
how to ſpeak. Where the minds of 
thoſe, who are ſpoken to, are rightly 
prepared, there leſs {kill in the ſpeaker 
will ſuffice to work upon them : but 
when men's underſtandings are prejudic- 
ed, when their affections are corrupted, 
when their wills are biaſſed ; then the 
power of eloquence,” be it ever ſo great 
in itſelf, is wholly loſt upon them; and 
they are like the deaf adder that ſtop- 
e peth her ear, which will not hearlcen 
to the voice. of the charmer, charm- 
« ing never ſo wiſe] Ye 
That the word of God preached in the 
preſent day is not ſo prevalent as it was, 
when preached by the apoſtles and miniſ- 
ters of the goſpel in the firſt ages of the 
church, is confeſſedly in a great meaſure 
owing to the unſkilfulnefs or negligence” 
of thoſe who preach it. But on the other 
hand it muſt alſo be owned, that the un- 
fruitfulneſs of our preaching i is in ſome 
meaſure owing to,inattention or prejudice 
in thoſe to whom we preach, _ 
e 
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We do not find, that the apoſtles 
themſelves .were at all times. equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in the work of the miniſtry. 
Nay our Saviour himſelf, „who ſpake 
as never man ſpake,“ did not work the 
ſame conviction in the breaſts of all 
thoſe, who heard the words of grace and 
truth, that came out of his lips. The 
different reception his doctrine ond, ac- 
cording to the different diſpoſitions of his 
hearers, gave riſe to the inſtructive pa- 
rable of the ſower, whoſe ſeed brought 
forth more or leſs fruit, not according to 
the ſkill of him-· who ſcattered it, or ac- 
cording to the virtue of the ſeed itſelf, 
but according to the nature of the ſoil 
into which it fell: that which fell by the 
way-ſide, was trodden down; that which 
fell on rocks, withered away; that which 
fell among thorns, was choaked ; only 
that, which fell upon good ground, 
brought forth fruit, and even that hot 
equally, but in proportion to the rich- 
neſs of the ſoil, ſome thirty- fold, ſome 
ſixty- fold, and ſome an hundred- fold. 
Since therefore the efficacy of the word 

of God, even when preached by Chriſt 
himſelf, did ſo much depend upon the 
manner in which it was heard; ſince the fai- 
| lures 
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lures of thoſe who heard it made it inef- 
fectual even there, where there was no 
failure in him, who ſpoke it; and ſince, 
where there are manifold defects in the 
preacher, the greater care is requiſite in 
the hearers ; that caution, which was giv- 
en by our bleſſed Saviour to his diſciples, 
cannot but be ſtill more necelary + to be 
obſerved by us, that we ſhould © take 
heed how we hear.” | 

Now, that we may fo hear, as to pro- 
fit by hearing, it is required, 

Firſt; That we hear with attention. 

Great and wonderful is the efficacy 
of the word of God upon the hearts of 
men. © As the rain cometh down, and 
the ſnow from heaven, and returneth 
& not thither, but watereth the earth, 
and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give ſeed-to the ſower, and 
e bread to the eater: ſo ſhall my word 
«the that goeth forth out of my mouth; 
it ſhall not return unto me void, but 
it ſhall accompliſh that which I pleaſe, 
<« and it ſhall proſper in the thing where- 
to I ſent it.“ But this word muſt firſt 
have an entrance into our hearts, before 
it can bring forth fruit there. If the 
earth be cloſed up, ſo as not to drink 1 ts 
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the rain that cometh upon it, if the 
ſhowers that fall from heaven be ever ſo 
plentiful, it is in vain to expect any in- 
creaſe : and if men's ears are ſhut againſt 
inſtruction, though in the language of 
Moſes, the preacher's © doCtrine ſhall 
drop as the rain, and his ſpeech ſhall 
„ diſtil as the dew, as the ſmall rain 
< upon the tender herb, and as the ſhow- 
ders upon the graſs ;”* yet under all theſe 
means of improvement they. will ſtill 
continue barren and unfruitful. £7 
In the oratory of the antients, thoſe who - 
ſtudied to excel, thought it the firſt and 
principal point of their art, to make their 
hearers attentive; but we, whoſe office 
it is to preach the word of God, may 
very well preſume upon the attention of 
thoſe, to whom we addreſs ourſelves. 
The weight of what we deliver, and the 
authority of him in whoſe name we de- 
liver it, ſufficiently beſpeak -the moſt 
earneſt application of our hearers. If 


the ſearch after divine wiſdom were 


much more painful and laborious, than 
it is, the acquiſition of it would more 
than- countervail all the trouble we are, 
or can be at, in its purſuit. Thoſe, who 
have poſſeſſed wiſdom in the moſt emi- 
nent 


\ 
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nent meaſure, have thought no price too | 


great to purchaſe it. Buy the truth 
and fell it not; wiſdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get wiſdom, and with 
all thy getting get underſtanding ; the 
* merchandiſe of it is better than the 
<« merchandiſe of filver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold; ſhe is more 

“precious than rubies, and all the things 


e thou canſt deſire are not to be compa- 


ted unto her;“ are the maxims of men 
as wiſe in their generation, as any of thoſe, 
who pretend to be beſt acquainted with 
the true value, and intrinſick worth of 
every thing. But when this valuable 


- 


commodity is to be had at a ſmall price; 


when this uſeful knowledge may be ob- 
tained by carefully attending to the words 
of thoſe who are appointed to. teach it, 


it betrays unpardonable negligenceand 


ly, © if when wiſdom crieth out,” and © ut- 


tereth her voice,” we willnothearken toher 


_ counſel, butdeſpiſeall her reproof; if we do 


not liſten to the wholſome advice of the ſon 


of Sirach, «My ſon, if thou wilt, thouſnalt 


debe taught; and if thou wilt apply thy 


mind, thou ſhalt be prudent: if thou 


< love to hear, thou ſhalt receive under- 
ſtanding 


and by inclining our ears to their ſayin 1815 | 
ol- 


— 
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« ſtanding; and if thou bow thine-ear, 
e thau ſhalt be wiſe. Let thy. mind be 
<< upon the ordinances of the Lord, and 
« meditate continually in his command- 
(c ments.“ a " | 2) 
Another qualification requiſite in thoſe 
who hear the word of God read or preach- 
ed, is, that they ſhould hear it with im- 
partiality. | * 
Great and exceedingly glorious are the 
advantages, which in the ſcriptures are 
propoſed, and by the miniſters of Chriſt 
ſpeaking from the ſcriptures promiſed to 
all true chriſtians : manifold and terrible 
are the judgments, which-the ſame ſcrip- 
tures denounce, and which God's minu{- 
ters, if they will not betray their truſt, 
mult proclaim aloud againſt all thoſe, 
* who hold the truth of Chriſt in uarigh- 
teouſneſs. What faſcination then hath 
beguiled the ſons of men, that we find 
them ſo credulous in applying to them- 
ſelves the privileges that are appropriate 1 
to the faithful, whilſt they are ſo little 
kept in awe by the woes and curſes that 
are threatned againſt the impure, - the 
unrighteous, and the ungodly ! Whilft 
we inſtruct our people out of the ſcrip- 
tures, that © we have redemption througꝭ 
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life, and exhort them to the plain duties 
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the blood of Chriſt, even the forgive. 
< neſs of ſins, according to the riches of 
* his grace; that he gave himſelf for us 


« an offering, and a ſacrifice to God, for 


* ſweet-ſmelling ſavour,” to the end 


that he might © make reconciliation for 


« iniquity, and put away fin by the ſa- 
« cntice of himſelf;“ we are ſure to be 
heard with pleaſure. But when at any 

time we warn our heorers out of the ſame 
ſcriptures, that © this grace of God, that 
* bringeth ſalvation, tcacheth us to deny 
% ungodlineſs, and worldly luſts, and to 
live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in 


this preſent world :* when we put them | 
in mind, that Jeſus Chritt did therefore 


give himſelf for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity,“ (from the 
practice, as well as from the guilt of ſin) 
< and might purity unto himſelf a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of goodworks ;” whilſt 


we give them true notions concerning the 


end of Chriſt's ſufferings, and ſhew them, 


that © Chriſt his ownſelf bore our ſins in 
“his own body upon the tree,” to this 
very purpoſe, © that being dead unto ſin 
* we ſhould live unto righteouſneſs ; * 

whilſt we urge the neceſſity of a holy 


of 
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of ſobriety, and temperance, of doing no 
wrong to any man, or of making reſtitu- 
tion where they have done wrong, of liv- 
ing peaceably with all men, of being di- 
ligent in their callings, of being compaſ- 
ſionate to the miſerable, and of — 
ready to diſtribute liberally to the n 

ſities of their brethren; our inſtructions 
are dif regarded, perhaps deſpiſed. . Thus 
doth prejudice and partiality corrupt the 
minds of men, and hinder that good in- 
fluence, which the word of God wm or 
preached unto.them might otherwiſe have 
upon their lives. 

Another qualification required af thoſe 
who would be profitable hearers of the 
word of God is, that they ſhould ber it 
with meeknels. 

This is expreſsly enjoined by St, 
James, that © we ſhould receive with 
* meeknels the ingrafted word, which is 
able to ſave our ſouls.” There. i is in 
the generality of men ſuch a rooted prin- 
ciple of ſelf- love, ſuch an averſion to any 
thing that tends to abate the good opini- 
fn they have of themſelves, ſuch a wil- 

ingneſs to be deceived concerning their 
own character, and ſuch a reluctancy to 
have their eyes opened to ſee their faults, 
D 2 that 
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that the only way to gain their 

opinion is to flatter them in their vices 
sto ſpeak peace to them, where there 
is no peace; and to be careful not to 
do, or ſay any thing, which may awaken 
their conſciences out of their deep ſlum- 
ber. They go on ſecurely in the paths 
of vice without any inward check or re- 
morſe; and whilſt they apprehend no 
danger from theſe wicked courſes, whilſt 


they fondly indulge themſelves in their 


ſins, they think they have a right to the 
ſame indulgence from others. Men 
would willingly enjoy the pleaſures of ſin, 
without feeling the ſmart of it; its work 


they like very well, but they are not 


ſo well pleaſed with its wages : that 
therefore the fear of future puniſhments 


may not imbitter their preſent enjoyments, 


they do all Ana can to ſhake off the be- 
lief of a judgment to come. But if the 
principles 975 — be ſo ſtrongly im- 
planted in them, as not eaſily to be root- 


ed out; if the early impreſſions of it are 
too deep to be quite defaced, their next 


care is to put the evil day as far off from 
them as they can, to baniſh the thoughts 
of it out of their minds, and to diſmiſs 


* melancholy conſiderations, as F _ 
| | di 
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did St. Paul, © to a more convenient 
ſeaſon.” It is no wonder therefore if 
they cannot with patience bear thoſe 
preachers, who faithfully endeavour 
to detect this dangerous choat which 
they put upon themſelves; who bring 
home to their view thoſe dangers, 
which they ſtrive to keep at the utmoſt 
diſtance; and who warn them of that 
fword which hangs over them, 1s kept 
up by a very. ſlender thread, and is every 
moment ready to fall upon their heads. 
It was this love of preſent eaſe, this hatred 
of the light, and fear of being diſturb- 
ed in the quiet enjoyment of their fins, 
which made the Iſraelites to © ſay to the 
e ſeers, See not; and tb. the prophets, 

** propheſy not unto us right thyngs, 

ak unto us ſmooth things, prophe- 

« ſy deceits.“ 

How natural ſoever the love of truth 
is ſaid to be, yet ſome truths are ſure to 
be hated, ne to expoſe them to hatred, 
who are ſo hardy as'to declare them : and 
though the deſire of ſelf- preſervation is 
alſo fal both to be natural, and to work 
ſtrongly in all men; yet it is plain, 
that ſome men are ſo much devoted to 
ruin, and ſo in love with their own 


D 3 . 
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deſtruction, that they look upon thoſe as 
their beſt friends, who moſt contribute 
to it, and thoſe as their worſt enemies, 
who attempt to ſave them. Now whilft 
men are thus impatient of thoſe admo- 
nitions, which are intended for their 
benefit, inſtead of reaping any advantage 
from them, they are rather made worſe 
by them, By the ruggedneſs of their hu- 
mours, and the peeviſhneſs of their tem- 
pers, that wholſome food, which is ad- 
miniſtred to them, is turned into gall : 
the things that ſhould have been for 
their eternal peace,” and, if they had 
received them as they ought, would have 
been fo, do, through their own perverſe. 
neſs, prove © unto them an occaſion of 
falling.” 

If therefore men would receive profit 
by hearing the word of God preach- 
ed unto them, they muſt hear it with 
candour, and meekneſs, with patience 
and temper ; without any ill-will, nay 
with ſome degree of — towards 
thoſe who preach it. Were reproof for 
our ſins an injury to us, did it proceed 
from malice, and were it deſigned for 

dur detriment, like other wrongs, it 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be born by us with patience; 
but ſince it hath a real tendency to our 

ood, and, unleſs it be through our own 
Ba cannot but be ſubſervient to our 
greateſt intereſt ; ſince it is an act of friend- 
ſhip, and the proper fruit of love; ſince 
it is ſo far from being an unpardonable 


injury, that it is the nobleſt inſtance of 


chriſtian charity towards us; thoſe who 
adminilter it to us have a title not only to 
our. forgiveneſs, but to our thanks; and 
thoſe who receive it with thankful minds 
will make it prove unto themſelves, what 

in its own nature it truly is, a real and 
laſting advantage. 

Another qualification requiſite i in thoſe 
who hear the word of God preached un- 
to them, is, that they ſhould hear it 


with an actual intention of practiſing it. 


Some there are, who place a great 
part of their n in hearing ſermons; 
who think, that if they have been pre- 
ſent at theſe pious exerciſes, if they have 
carefully liſtened to them, but N 
it they have been warmly affected by 
them, they have, without going any far- 
ther, done a good work, of itſe and for 
its own ſake holy and "acceptable unto 
D 4 God. 
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God. Such perſons as theſe do not ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſh between eſſential, and 
inſtrumental duties; between ſuch as are 
on account of their own intrinſic good- . 
neſs required, and ſuch as are enjoined _ 
us, merely as they are ſubſervient to the 
former. Though all the duties of the 
goſpel are commanded by the ſame au- 
thority, yet the goſpel doth not lay the 
fame ſtreſs upon all: and though it doth 
not become us arbitrarily to compare the 
duties of our religion, and according to 
our own fancies to cheapen ſome, by en- 
hancing the price of others, where the 
law of God makes no ſuch diſtinction; 
yet, where the law itſelf expreſsly makes 
a difference, there it is not only lawful, 
but neceſſary that we ſhould make the 
ſame. 

Now any one, who is converſant in 
the ſcriptures, cannot but be aware that 
the duties there commanded are ſome- 
times brought into compariſon, and pro- 
nounced to be ſome of leſs, ſome of greater 
moment: ſome are ſaid to have an abſo- 
lute, ſome only a relative value; ſome 
are in their own nature good, and 
therefore always good; ſome are good 


only 1 in a particular reſpect, and therefore 
where 


* 
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where that reſpect fails, are no longer 


good: ſome have that cloſe and inſepara- 
ble connexion with a ſtate of purity and. 

holineſs, that we cannot We but they 

muſt be required at our : 
and holy being: and ſome only —_— 
to the forming in us new or greater de- 
grees of holineſs, and on this account a- 
lone are well pleaſing to God. Now the 
hearing of the word of God is to be placed 
under this lower rank of duties; it is 
not upon its on account, and for its 
own ſake acceptable, but as an inſtrument 
appointed, among many others, for our 
improvement in virtue: where it is made 
uſe of as an inſtrument, there may be 


expected great advantages from it; but 


where it is reſted in as. itſelf an end, and 
not directed to any higher and nobler end, 
there it becomes uſeleſs and unprofitable. 
As often therefore as we hear the word 
of God, we ought to hear it with an ac- 
tual purpoſe and ready diſpoſition of mind 
to obey it. We may then expect to find 
benefit by frequenting the aſſemblies of 
the church, when we come thither with 
ſincere intentions of knowing God's will, 
in order to practiſe it: when we enter 
his houſe with the diſpoſition. of mind,, 
"4 D 5 Which 
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which the prophet Iſaiah expreſſes in theſe 


words; Come ye, and let us go up to 
t the mountain of the Lord, to the houſe 
of the God of Jacob, and he will teach 
« us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
path.“ 

Let us therefore, as St. James exhorts, 
e be doers of the word, and not hearers 
<« only, deceiving our own ſelves.” Let 
what 1s written in the cloſe of the book 
of Revelations, be carefully remembred, 
and duly confidered by us: © Bleſſed are 
they” not that know, but that do his 
„ commandments, that they may have 
© right to the tree of life, and may enter 
in through the gates into the city.” 
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SERMON IV. 
THE. FOLLY OF MOCKING AT six. 


Prov. xiv. . 


F. vols make a mock at fin. 


«a 


Taba is nothing, concerning 


which men of great ſpirits are 
more apt to make a wrong judgment, 
than concerning the notion and true ex- 
tent of courage and magnanimity. Cou- 
rage, is a braveneſs N. 551 confiſt- 
ing and ſhowing itſelf in a juſt con- 
tempt of danger. And becauſe this is a 
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virtue moſt uſually found in men of bet- 
ter condition, and of a good education 
it is therefore generally accompanied 
with more reputation and honour, with 
more value and eſteem in the world, 
than moſt other ſingle virtues. - For this 
reaſon, thoſe who are not endued with 
this virtue, are yet very deſirous of be- 
ing thought to be ſo; and, as that which 
is moſt eſteemed is always moſt in dan- 
ger of being counterfeited, falſe courage 
is very apt to ſupply the place of the 
true. For there is a courage, which 
deſerves not that name, and there is a 
| Hardineſs, which is not a virtue, but 
a vice. Something of this nature 
may be obſerved with reſpect to almoſt 
every virtue. Superſtition, and forms, 
and outward ceremonies, too uſually ſup- 
ply the place of true piety towards God. 
Covetouſneſs calls itſelf frugality ; and 
the name of generoſity often covers the 
real crime of profuſeneſs. The moſt 
unchriftian vices of uncharitableneſs and 
perſecution frequently paſs under the ti- 
tle of zeal; and love towards God, is 
in ſome men's opinion properly ex- 
preſſed by hatred towards their b ; 
towards men very often much more 


pious 
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pious than themſelves. Thus likewiſe 
in the caſe of courage; fool-hardineſs too 
often puts on the garb of this virtue; 
and a ſenſeleſs pretending to deſpiſe, 
what ought not and cannot be deſpiſed, 
ſerves inſtead of really contemning ſuch 
dangers, as ought to be contemned. 
Now the way to diſtinguiſh rightly, when 
courage 1s really that virtue which the 
name denotes, is to conſider carefully the 
true definition: which, as I before ob- 
ſerved, is this; a greatneſs or brave- 
neſs of mind, conſiſting and ſhowing 
itſelf in a juſt contempt_ of danger. 
Where therefore the contempt of danger 
is juſt and well-grounded, there ſuch 
contempt is the true virtue of courage, 
a true greatneſs and bravery of mind: 
but vchere the contempt of danger is nei- 
ther reaſonable nor juſt, there it is not 
courage, but fool-hardineſs and madneſs. 
For want of obſerving this plain diſtinc- 
tion it comes to paſs, that whereas it is 
true greatneſs and bravery of mind, for 
a man to hazard his life in the defence 
of his country, in defence of the com- 
mon rights and liberties of mankind, in 
oppoſition to the unjuſt invaſions of ami 
ditious tyrants, and the great * 
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of the world; ( contempt of danger, i in 


this caſe, being juſt and well- grounded, 
becauſe a man 33 himſelf for the 
public benefit, and for the preventing a 
much greater and more extenſive evil 
than the loſs of his own ſingle life) from 
hence paſſionate and unreaſonable men 


ignorantly call it courage, to hazard 


their lives in their own private quarrels; 
where contempt of danger is, on the 
contrary, neither reaſonable nor juſt ; 
becauſe, neither is the danger at all need- 


ful to be run into, nor is the benefit | 


propoſed to be obtained by it, in any 
manner equal to the evil hazarded. A- 
gain: Whereas it is true greatneſs of 
mind, to be above all vain ſuperſtitions, 
to deſpiſe all falſe and groundleſs ima- 
ginations, not to be terrified with empty 
phantoms, nor fear where no fear is; 
hence weak and profane men have-ridi- 
eulouſly attempted, to confider and re- 
preſent it as à piece of courage and 
gallantry, to deſpiſe the real differences 
of good and evil; to mock at truth in 
common with error, and at religion and 
virtue equally with ſuperſtition; to affect 
to be above the obligations even of the 
moſt reaſonable and neceſſary laws, with- 
fy Out 
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out which no order, no goverment, no 
peace could poſſibly ſubſiſt in the world; 
laſtly, to dare undauntedly to revile the 
Maker of all things, and ſhow their fear- 
leſſneſs even of God himſelf, by openly 
trampling upon his commandments in 
their lives, and reproaching his name by 
vain oaths and profane ſpeeches.” The 
fortitude of theſe men, is like that of a 
ſoldier, who not daring to do his com- 
mon duty againſt the public enemy, 
ſhould be perpetually ſhowing his prow- 
eſs in bravely refuſing to obey the orders 
of his proper commander. Theſe are 
the perſons, who, in the worſt and high- 
eſt ſenſe” of the phraſe, © make a mock 
at fin;” and who are den g in 
the text repreſented as — of 
the worſt and higheſt degree of 

But more particularly, in — firſt 
place, thoſe © make a mock at fin” who 
eſteem it a piece of courage to deſpiſe all 
religion, and a greatneſs of mind to de- 
ride all the obligations of virtue. Theſe 
are the perſons the Pſalmiſt means, when 
he elegantly riſes by ſteps in his deſcrip- 
tion of ſinners, from the loweſt d 
of wickedneſs to the higheſt; Blefſ- 
* ed is the man that hath not- walk- 
cc ed | 
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«ed in the counſel of the ungodly, nor 
„ ſtood in the way of ſinners, and hath 
& not ſat in the ſeat of the ſcornful.” 
The ſcornful, are thoſe whom the pro- 
phet Jeremiah repreſents under the — 
character, and in the uſe of the ſame 
word, as the wiſe man in the text, I 
fat not in the aſſembly of the mock- 
ers.” To fit (the word uſed both by 
Jeremiah and the Pfalmiſt) ſignifies a fixt, 
determinate, ſecure, reſolute eſtabliſh- 
ment in a habit of wickedneſs; whereas 
walking, or ſtanding, in the way of ſin- 
ners, repreſents only particular wicked ac- 
* tions. The perſons who, in this ſenſe, 
* make a mock at ſin,” are the atheiſts, 
and the openly profane; thoſe who think 
it wit, to / turn the moſt ſerious matters 
into ridicule ; and commit the moſt un- 
juſt and unrighteous actions, without 
reluctance or abhorrence. Theſe are 
the perſons whom Solomon deſcribes, 
when he ſays, It is as ſport to a 
fool to do miſchief; and again, As 
4 a mad-man who caſteth fire-brands, 

4 arrows and death; ſo is the man that 
A deceiveth his neighbour, and faith, am 
* not I in ſport? The ſame ſort of 
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perſons, are in the New Teſtament thus 
characteriſed by St. Jude, Remember,” 
« faith he, the words which were ſpoke 
before of the apoſtles of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, how they told you there 
% ſhould be mockers in the laſt time, 
who ſhould walk after their own un- 
* oodly laſts.” _ 

The next claſs of Gen, whid may 
juſtly be charged with “ making a 
mock at ſin,” are thoſe, who do not in- 
deed in words, like thoſe before-menti- 
oned, but yet, in their actions, do equal- 
ly bring contempt upon religion. In 
their profeſſion they pretend to believe 
in God, but their practice is the ſame 
with that of atheiſts and infidels. Theſe 
men are deſcribed by St. Paul thus, 
They profeſs that they know God, 
but in works they deny — being abo- 
minable, and diſobedient, and unto every 
good work reprobate.” This practical 
inſult upon religion, this contempt of 
virtue and goodneſs in men's — and 
actions, is as really in the ſight of God, 
though not ſo offenſively in the eye of the 
world, — making a mock at On as the 
moſt ane ſpeeches even of profeſſed 

heiſt. 2 
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To make a mock at fin, may, in 
the laſt place, ſignify entertaining ſo 
flight an opinion of the evil and dan- 
ger of fin, as leads men who are not 
entirely profligate, to content themſelves 
- with diſtant reſolutions of future repent- 
ance, and in the mean time to ſpeak peace 
to themſelves in the practice of unrighte- 
_ or in the enjoyment of unlawful 
— ures. This may properly enough 

called, though not in ſo high a ſenſe 
as the forementioned inſtances, a mak- 
ing a mock at fin.” It is ſeeming to 
be afraid of ſin, and yet not — 
horring it. It is entering voluntarily in- 
to the ſnare of the devil, and yet nat 
daring to reſolve to continue in it. It is 
running into a danger, with a deſign to 
come out of it again; © as a bird haſteth 
to the ſnare, and knoweth not that it 
js for his life.” In a word; it is play- 

ing with the - inſtruments of death, and 
f — 2 with deſtruction: for want of 
riouſly and in earneſt conſidering, what 
a dreadful thing it is to fall into the 
hands of the living God. 
And now, having ſhown i 
what is meant by this phraſe of < mak- - 
ing a mock at {in;” I proceed —— | 
_ 
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der upon what grounds or reaſons men 
are tempted to be guilty of the ſeveral 
degrees of this vice. And 
Firſt; As to thoſe who ſit in the ſeat 
of the ſcornful; thoſe profane ſpirits, who 
eſteem it a mark of courage to deſpiſe all 
religion, and a greatneſs of mind to de- 
ride all the obligations of virtue : the only 
ground theſe have to go upon, is atheiſm. 
and infidelity. Either they muſt diſbe+ 
lieve the being of God; and diſclaim all 
difference of good and evil, and renounce in 
general all expectation of a future ſtate; 
or at leaſt they muſt reject all divine Re- 
velation, caſting behind them all the 
promiſes and threatnings of God, and © 
denying that he will ever judge men ac- 
cording to their works. This is excel - 
lently repreſented to us by St. Peter, in 
his ſecond Epiſtle; There ſhall come,” 
„ ſaith he, in the laſt days, ſcoffers, 
<« walking after their own luſts, and 
„ ſaying, where is the promiſe of his 
coming? For ſince the fathers fell 
< aſleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation.” 
The perſons the apoſtle here deſcribes, 
looked upon all things as going on, it 
ſeems, in a neceſſary courſe of nature: 
ane 
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one generation of men paſſed away, and 
another came in the room of it: but the 
world remained {till as it was; and thus, 
for aught they knew, things might con- 
tinue forever. The thing which hath 
been, they thought, © is that which 
« ſhall be; and that which is done, is 
e that which ſhall be done; and there 
« 1s no new thing under the fun.” Up- 
on this foundation, the licentious have 
argued with ' themſelves in all ages; 
„ Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
«© row we die. Come ye, ſay they, I 
« will fetch wine, and we will fill our- 
« felves with ſtrong drink, and to-mor- 
* row ſhall be as this day, and much 
“ more abundant.” There is a moſt 
elegant deſcription of this ſort of ſir ners, 
in the ſecond chapter of the book of 
Wiſdom, The ungodly ſaid, rea- 
* ſoning with themſelves but not aright; 
« We are born at all adventures, and we 
* ſhall be hereafter as though we had 
„never been; for the breath in our noſ- 
« trils is as ſmoak, and a little fpark in 
the moving of our heart. Come on 
therefore, let us enjoy the good things 
<« that are at preſent, and let us ſpeedily 
<« uſe the creatures like as in Let 

Ws | ö 0 us 
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eus oppreſs the poor righteous man, let 
“us not ſpare the widow, nor reverence 
« the grey hairs of the aged; let our 
« ſtrength be the law of juſtice, for that 
« which' is feeble is — to be nothing 
« worth.” Thus the only foundation 
this kind of mockers build u n, is the 
hope that there will be no uture ſtate, 
or judgment to come. 

With reſpect to the ſecond ſort, thoſe who 
pretend to believe a God, and another 
life after this, and yet live as viciouſly 
as if they believed not ; the manner of 
theſe, 1s to flatter themſelves with a no- 
tion, that fin is not of ſo dangerous a 
nature, as the preachers of the goſpel 
repreſent it; that morality, or righteouſ- 
neſs of life, is not in reality of indiſ- 
penſable importance; and that God will 
be very well ſatisfied with a form of god- 
lineſs, with a zeal for names and diſtinc- 
tions of religien, though not N oh 
nied with moral virtue. 

As to the laſt fort of men, who I ſaid 
might alſo juſtly be charged with being in 
ſome degree guilty of © making a mock 
at fin ;” namely, thoſe who are really ſen- 
_ ſible of the neceſſity of true repentance and 


— and yet at the preſent ſpeak 
peace 
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peace to themſelves in the practice of un⸗ 
righteouſneſs, or in the enjoyment of un- 
lawful pleaſures: the whole foundation 
theſe can poſſibly go upon, is an artifici- 
al deſign of ſecuring to themſelves both 
worlds, and of engroſſing more happineſs 
than either God or nature deſigned them; 
by enjoying ſecurely the pleaſures of ſin 
for a ſeaſon, and at the end by repent- 
ance likewiſe obtaining the reward of 
virtue. This is what the apoſtle calls 
mocking of God ;” and is indeed more 
truly a mocking or deceiving of them- 
ſelyres. As will appear, if we proceed 
to conſider, how weak all the foremen- 
tioned grounds or reaſons are, upon 
which men are tempted to be guilty of 
the ſeveral degrees of this vice: and 
conſequently how great the folly is 6f 
acting upon theſe grounds : 72 ools 
make a mock at fin.” And. 
Firſt; As to the higheſt order of 
profane mockers, who have no other hope 
to reſt upon but that of atheiſm and infi- 
delity ; their folly is greater than can be 
_ expreſſed in words, or than can rightly 
be conceived by any imagination. For, 
what is the ſtate of ſuch a perſon, when 
God taketh away his foul? Can * 
|  1ure 
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ſure that there is no God? or can he de- 
monſtrate to himſelf, that there will be 
no future ſtate? The hardieſt unbe- 
liever never yet pretended to have de- 
monſtration in this caſe. And if he had, 
yet all the comfort, all the hopes, that 
could be built even upon that, would 
be but the hope of a beaſt, the expecta- 
tion of periſhing as it he had never been. 
But fance there can be no demonſtration, 
on the ſide of atheiſm; the conſequent 
poſſibility on the other ſide, that there 
may be a God, proves the folly of the 
profane mocker to be eee the 
probability that there is a God, fill in- 
creaſes that folly; the certainty, the de- 
monſtration, that there cannot but be a 
God, ſhows it to be what Solomon ele- 
oantly ſets forth in that accumulative ex- 
reſſion, © the wickedneſs of folly, even 
of fooliſhneſs and madneſs. For if 
there is a God, as the works of nature 
demonſtrate that there is; both reaſon 
itſelf declares, and revelation fully con- 
firms, that he will govern the world in 
righteouſneſs, and in the end judge e- 
very man according to his works. That 
oor objection of the ſcoffers mentioned 
y St. Peter, that all things hitherto con- 
2 b tinue 
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tinue as they were from the begincing of 
the creation, and that therefore they ne- 


ver will be otherwiſe; diſcovers the ex- 
treme weakneſs of thoſe men's underſtand- 
ings, who conſider not that God with 
much long-ſuffering gives men ſpace of 
ntance, and can as eaſily judge the 
wotld after a thouſand years as after one 
day's ſpace. Upon which delay of his 
Lord's coming, if any wicked ſervant 
Aatters himſelf that he will not come at 
all, and upon that aſſurance of impuni- 
ty hardens himſelf in his impiety; © the 
Lord of that ſervant will come in a day 
* when he looketh not for him, and in 
an hour that he is not aware of, and will 
cut him aſunder, and appoint him his 
portion with the hypocrites; there 
„ ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing of 
'< teeth.” For, as in the days that 
« were before the flood, men were eat- 
ing and drinking, marrying and Neuß | 
«in marriage, until the day that Noah 
entered the ark; and knew not until 
« the flood came, and took them all 
„away: And, as it ways in the days 
464 of Lot, they did eat, they drank, they 
* bought, they fold, they planted, they 
<« builded; but the. ſame day that Lot 
went 


« brimſtone from heaven, and deſtroyed 
« them all: even thus,” ſays our Foe 


« ſhall it be, in the day when the Son 


« of Man is revealed.“ Then ſhall the 
Lord convince ungodly men of all their 


hard and profane . ſpeeches which they 


have ſpoken againſt him; and the wick- 
ed, ſeeing the ſalvation of the righteous, 
« ſhall with anguiſh of ſpirit ſay within 
themſelves,” as it is elegantly expreſſed 
in the book of Wiſdom, © We fools ac- 


« counted his life madneſs, and his end 
4 to be without honour ; how is he num 


e bered among the children of God, and 


his lot among the ſaints !? 


Second , As to thaſewho cannot ar- 
gue —.—— into infidelity, but believe 


the certainty of a future ſtate and of a 


judgment to come; and yet live viciouſly, ; 
and continue impenitent, upon a general, . 
looſe, and inconſiderate expectation, that 


ſin is leſs dangerous, and God more mer- 
ciful, than the preachers of the goſpel 


repreſent him: the folly of © making a 
mock at ſin” in this ſenſe, and upon this 
ground (which is indeed nothing elſe, but 
reſolving to neglect a mortal diſeaſe as of 


no danger, and to Haut one's eyes upon the 
mouth 
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mouth of deſtruction) the folly of this, I 
fay, is well reproved by the e of the 

| book of Eccleſiaſticus, My ſon, flee from 
< fin as from the face of a ſerpent; for 
<« the teeth thereof are as the teeth of a 
< lon ſlaying the fouls of men; and, all 
* iniquity is as a two-edged ſword, the 

« wounds whereof cannot be healed.” 
To imagine that God will be pleaſed with 
an empty form-of godlineſs, and accept 
a zeal for mere names and diſtinctions of 
religion, without true virtue and holineſs 
of life, is, to be ſo fooliſh as to think 
God more eaſily deceived, even than mor- 
tal men; and that the ſearcher of hearts 
will be impoſed upon with an outward 
profeſſion of ſervice, which even an earth- 

ly ſuperior would with indignation re- 
ject. Little children,” ſaith St. John, ©let 
no man deceive you: he that doth righ- 
teouſneſs, is righteous.” The vain hope 
of thoſe who Tely on any other foun- 
dation, is beautifully deſcribed in the 5th 
- chapter of the book of Wiſdom : © The 
hope of the ungodly, is like duſt that 
is blown away with the wind; like a 

« thin froth, that is driven away with 

« the ſtorm ; like as the ſmoke which is 


&« diſperſed here and there with a W. 
£C an 
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« and paſſeth away as the remembrance 
of a gueſt, that tarrieth but a day: But 
the righteous live for evermore; their 
« reward alſo is with the Lord, and the 
<« care of them is with the moſt high.” _ 

Thirdly and laſtly; As to thoſe who 
are ſenſible. of the indiſpenſable neceſ- 
ſity of a virtuous life, and yet at the pre- 
ſent ſpeak peace to themſelves. in the 
practice of unrighteouſneſs and in the en- 
joyment of unlawful pleaſures, upon an 
intention of repenting and amending here- 
after: the folly of © making a mock at 
ſin” in this ſenſe, is the folly of playing 
with death, and ſporting with deſtruction: 
it is the folly of letting ſlip opportunities, 
which poſſibly, nay, very probably, may 
never be retrieved: it is the folly of pro- 
voking God to cut us off Whis wrath, 
and to aſſign us our portion among hy- 
pocrites and unbelievers: to conclude, 
it is the folly of incapacitating a man's 
ſelf more and more for the doing of that, 
which yet it is of abſolute neceſſity not to 
leave undone. For except we do effec- 
tually repent and amend, and that ſpeed- 
ily too, ſo as to bring forth the fruits 
of virtue and righteouſneſs, we muſt in- 
evitably periſh : and yet the longer any 
""W'2 man 
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man continues in fin, the more difficult 
it becomes for him to leave it off. For 
he grows hardened at length through 
the deceitfulneſs of ſin ; and by be- 
ing long accuſtomed to do evil, it be- 
comes (figuratively and comparatively 
ſpeaking) as difficult for him to learn to 
do — 1 as for the © Ethiopian to chan 
his ſkin, or the leopard his ſpots.” The 
prophet Jeremiah moſt elegantly ſets forth 
the ſame difficulty in another compariſon, 
with which I ſhall conclude: © If thou 
<« haſt run with footmen, and they have 
ce wearied thee, then how canſt thou con- 
tend with horſes? And if in the land 
<« of peace, wherein thou truſtedſt, they 
< wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in 
the ſwelling of Jordan?“ 

That one of us, may in time 
ſet about the practice of our duty, be- 
fore the things that belong to our peace 
be hid from our eyes, God of his infi- 

nite en grant! 1 
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S ERM ON 


THE UNCHANGEABLE DIFFERENCE OF 
GOOD AND EVIL. 


Isar. v. 20. 


Wo unto them that call qui good, and 
goed evil; that put dare for hight, 
and light for darkneſs ; that put bitter 
for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter. 
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T there is originally in the 


evil, between virtue and vice, 1s clearly 
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ble difference of light and darkneſs. And 


and evil, it is not eaſy to offer any better 


ing to the feaſon and conſcience of his 


ſtances wherein we are perſonally con- 
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implied in theſe words, by the prophet's 
comparing the difference between good 
and evil, to that moſt obvious and ſenſi- 


it is not without great reaſon, that he 
ſuppoſes this difference of good and evil 
to be ſo plain and ſelf-evident, that it 
cannot be proved by any thing more. 
clear and maniteſt than itſelf. For in 
like manner as any man, who ſhould be 
ſo abſurd as to contend, that there was 
no difference between light and darkneſs, 
could not be confuted by any argument 
more ſtrong, than the evidence of his 
own fenſes ; ſo to any one who will per- 
verſely deny all difference between good 


argument, to convince him of this great 
and fundamggtal truth, than by appeal- 


own mind. Not becauſe there is any real 
difficulty or obſcurity in the thing itſelf 
to be proved; but on the contrary, be- 
cauſe it is ſo very plain and evident, that 
ſcarcely any foreign argument can by 
the ſtricteſt proof make it more clear and 
certain than it was before. 
Natural good .and evil, in ſuch in- 


cerned 
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cerned, | and where the effect is not very 
remote, we are always ſufficiently ſenſible 
of, and abundantly: able and careful to 
diſtinguiſh. Death and life, ſickneſs and 
health, pleaſure and pain, poverty and 
riches, honour and diſgrace, are differ- 
ences of condition, concerning which 
there 1s no diſpute, and no danger that 
men will be. careleſs or negligent. Death 
and life, pain and pleaſure, happineſs 
and miſery, men cannot but diſtinguiſh; 
and muſt of neceſſity always purſue the 
one, and endeavour to avoid the other.- 
Yet in theſe very things is originally 
founded the difference of moral good 
and evil, which they are ſo apt to neg- 
lect; and it is only for want of attend- 
ing to the iſſues and conſequences of 
things, that men are ever guilty of ſo 
fatal a miſtake. That which tends truly 
and univerſally to the perfection of hu- 
man nature, and to the general happt- / 
neſs of mankind, is moral good, as well 
as natural : and moral evil, is that which 
corrupts and depraves and diſhonours our 
nature, and renders it truly miſerable; 
which diſquiets men's minds, and wea- 
kens their bodies; which ruins their e- 
ſtates, and deſtroys their reputation 

| E 4 Which. 
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which breaks laws, and diſturbs good 
government, and diſorders and confounds 
the world. Theſe reſpective effects are 
ſometimes remote indeed, and at diſtance; 
and this 1s that which deceives and im- 
poſes upon men: but they are neverthe- 
leſs moſt certain, and neceſſary effects; 
and of direct, proper, and natural con- 
ſequence: ſo that even in nature, virtue 
and vice, wiſdom and folly, are as ne- 
ceſſarily diſtinct, and as unalterable as 

happineſs and miſery themſelves. God 
hath ſo conſtituted our nature, that the 
ſame things which truly and univerſally 
promote our happineſs, are likewiſe the 
chief inſtances of our duty; and the u- 
niverſal performance of our duty, is plain- 
ly the moſt natural and direct means to 
attain true and laſting happineſs. The 
accidents of this world, and the extreme 
wickedneſs of men, make it ſometimes 
indeed prove otherwiſe for a ſhort ſeaſon: 
but the final event of things is always 
ſuch as I have now deſcribed; and the 
order of nature tends to render it ſo 
likewiſe, even in all the preſent interme- 
| diate ſpaces of time. 
The fear and love of God, the imi- 
tation of his nature, and the obeying of 
— 5 his 
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his commands; the ſenſe of his preſent , 


and future favour, who is the ſupreme 
Lord and infinitely powerful governeur 
of the whole world; are evidently the only 
foundations of ſolid peace and fatis- 


faction in which a rational and immor- 


tal ſpirit can poſſibly acquieſce. Piety 
therefore towards God, is as neceſſarily 
good in itſelf, and of as unchangeable 
obligation in nature and reaſon, as the 
Creator is of neceſſity infinitely ſuperior 
to his creatures; and. as ſettled peace and 
ſatisfaction of mind, which can only ariſe 
from the ſenſe of his favour, is nepeſſa- 
rily the ground and condition of our 


happineſs. Temperance and ſobriety, 
diligence and patience, the due goyern-- - 


ment of our appetites, and reſtraint of 
our paſſions, are the only natural and 
moſt certain means of preſerving the 
health of our bodies, of improving the 
faculties of our minds, and of keeping 
_ ourſelves conſtantly in ſuch à diſpo- 
ſition, as is neceſſary to qualify us for 
the regular performance of all the other 
duties of life. He that ſuffers himſelf to 


be deprived of his reaſon, either by vio- 


lent paſſion, or by great intemperance 
and exceſs, has no guard left, that can 
E 5 ſecure 
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ſecure him from falling into the greateſt 
crimes. Such government of ourſelves 
therefore, is as neceſſarily good and obli- 
gatory in the nature of the thing itſelf, 
as it is confeſſedly uſeful and excellent in 

| ſlice and righteouſneſs, 
goodneſs and charity, faithfulneſs and 
truth, ſubjection to government, obedi- 
ence to laws, due reſpect to authority, 
according to men's ſeveral qualities and 
ſtations in the world, are the only poſſi- 
ble means of preſerving the peace and 


welfare of the public, the order of ſoci- 
eties, and mutual protection and ſup- 


port, on which depends all our happi- 
neſs, all our enjoyments, and whatſoever 
is moſt valuable amongſt men. Theſe 
things therefore are as unchangeably wiſe 
and good, and the practice of them is as 
indiſpenſably enforced upon us by the 
eternal reaſon of things, as it is natural and 
neceſſary for us to deſire both our own 
private happineſs, and the public welfare 
of mankind. 
Wicked and unreafonable men, who' 

will be governed by no rule, but their 
__ appetites, look not ſo far before 


m, as to form true judgments and 
take 
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take right meaſures concerning their pro- 
per happineſs. Whatever gratifies their 
preſent appetite or paſſion, that they chuſe 
as good and conducive to their happineſs z 
not conſidering that in the courſe of things 
it may be the greateſt evil in the world, 
either directly to themſelves, or conſe- 
quentially by being injurious to other 
men, and deſtructive of publick peace 
and order. For want of this conſi- 
deration it is, that they confound the 
natural and eternal differences of things; 
judging of good and evil, by no other 
meaſure, but by their own ſudden paſſi- 
ons, changeable appetites, diſorderly 
and unreaſonable inclinations. If they 
t beyond this, and are forced to con- 
ſs that the neceſſity of things, the very 
nature and conſtitution of the world (leſt 
every thing ſhould run immediately into 
the utmoſt confuſion) obliges them to be 
under ſome kind of rules and reſtraints; 
yet, far from having any generous and 

noble principles of true virtue and 
neſs, : win will go no. further than they 
are compelled, nor acknowledge any o- 
ther difference between good and evil, 
5 E 6 than 
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theleſs have been reaſonable and good 


than what is forced upon them by the 


authority of law or cuſtom. 


And yet concerning theſe alſo, it is as 
evident, that good and evil, are things 


prior and ſuperior to human laws, and 


which they cannot alter, as that the dif- 
ference of light and darkneſs does not 
depend upon the will and pleaſure of 


men, and cannot be changed by them. 


The true and only reaſon of all human 


laws, is to enforce and ſecure the practice 


of ſuch things, as are before in their 
own nature good, and uſeful, and pro- 
fitable to ſociety. For, if this were not 
the caſe, it would not be of any import- 
ance, whether theſe or the very contrary 
practices were enjoined by laws. It is 
not therefore the force and obligation of 


the law, which makes a thing become 


good and reaſonable to be practiſed ; but 
it is the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
things themſelves, which is the ground 
and foundation of all wiſe laws, and 


which makes it neceſſary, that men 


ſhould by authority and by laws be 
compelled to do that, which if there 
had been no law at all, it would never- 


for 


for them to do. We are infinitely o- 
bliged by nature and reaſon, to worſhip 
and adore God, to pray and to give 


thanks to the ſupreme author and pre- 


ſerver of our being ; and to do all the good 
we can to men, in our ſeveral ſtations; pro- 
moting univerſally the happineſs of our 
fellow-creatures, and the peace and ge 

order of the world. It is fit the fear 
and authority of laws, ſhould prevent 
ſuch men from oppoſing and hindering 
this great end, who perhaps would not 


otherwiſe be reſtrained by the obligation 


of right reaſon, or by the fear of God. 
But the obligation of right reaſon would 
ſtill have been the ſame, though no hu- 
man laws had laid any ſuch compalfion 
upon men, nay even, if it could be ſup- 
poſed that all poſitive laws and all human 
authority whatſoever, ſhould require us to 
act the contrary part. If all the nations in 
the world, ſhould conſpire in having ſuch 
a falſe notion of honour and glory, as 
to account it truer greatneſs to deſtroy 
and ruin, than to protect mankind and 
preſerve the liberties of nations, and the 
common rights of human ſocieties; yet 


it would neither be wiſe, nor good, nor 


reaſon- 
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reaſonable, neither truly great nor ho- 
nourable ſo to do; any more than men's: 
agreeing to call poiſon wholſome, would 
make it really be ſo; or the opinion or 


declaration of any number of men, could 


make darkneſs put on the nature of light. 

Wicked and unreaſonable men, pow- 
erful tyrants and oppreſſors, the greateſt 
debauchees and votaries of unlawful 
pleaſures, when they are above the cen- 
ſure of all human laws, and have little 


or no reverence for thoſe that are divine,, 
yet often know that they do evil, and 


cannot deny but that it would be better 


to do otherwiſe. They are ſenſible that 
the practice of virtue and goodneſs, is 


infinitely more reaſonable than debauch- 
ery and injuſtice; and though their luſts. 


and paſſions have ſuch dominion over 


them, that they cannot forbear doing 
unjuſt and unrighteous actions, yet they 


ſee at the ſame time a more excellent 
law, they know better things, and can- 


not but approve them as more wiſe. an 
reaſonable. This is a true obligation. 
upon them, to return into the ways of 
virtue and religion: the ſenſe of this ob- 
ligation they cannot get rid of; the un- 
ealineſs which it gives their minds, they 
cannot 
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cannot ſhake off: it is this which makes 
them paſs aſevere judgmentupon theirpaſt 
actions, whenever they reflect on them; 
and to chuſe even the preſent pleaſure or 
unjuſt acquiſitions with difficulty and re- 
morſe. The reproach of conſcience im- 
bitters all their ſinful enjoyments; and 
they ſecretly condemn themſelves, where 
the laws of men have no power to con- 
demn them. The crimes they commit, 
are a continual burden upon their minds. 

And were it not, that evil habits and 
ungoverned luſts keep them in perpetual 
bondage, they would infinitely rather 
chuſe the ſatisfaction of being innocent, 
and wiſh always that they could ſeparate 
the pleaſure and profit from the crime. 
The actions of men that live virtuouſſy 
and religiouſly, they cannot but approve 
of; and they condemn in others the very 
fame practices, which they are guilty of 
themſelves. They will truſt a virtuous 

man in any buſineſs of importance, much 
rather than thoſe who partake with them 

in their vices; and deſire always to have 

their affairs managed by men of upright- 
neſs, righteouſneſs and integrity. In 
fine, they at laſt always wiſh themſelves 
in the Place of the he nt and 8 
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in their hearts, Let me die the death 
* of the righteous, and let my laſt end 
be like his;” hereby clearly. acknow- 
ledging the excellency of virtue, its ne- 
cCeſſity in order to ſecure the welfare 
of mankind, and the unchangeablenels 
of its obligation. By all theſe things, 
the worſt of men do themſelves give 
teſtimony to the truth of this general 
propoſition, That there is originally in 
the very nature of things, a neceſſary 
and eternal difference between good and 
evil, virtue and vice; to which the reaſon 
of things does itſelf oblige men to have 
a conſtant regard. 
God hath moreover, by his ſupreme 
and abſolute authority, eſtabliſhed this 
original difference: of things, and will 
ſupport and maintain it by his immediate 
power in the government of the world. 
This may in a good meaſure be in- 
ferred even from what we naturally know 
concerning him. For God being the 
ſole author and creator of all beings; 
it is plain that their natures are ſuch 
as he was pleaſed to make them; and 
that their — 4 one to another are 
the reſult of that conſtitution, which the 


Creator in his wiſdom has thought fit to 5 
eſtabliſh. 
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eſtabliſh. The nature of things is there- 
fore the law of God; and whatever is 
agreeable or diſagreeable to right reaſon, 
mult be ſo likewiſe to the will of the au- 
thor of nature. Wherefore fince good 
and evil, as hath been already ſhown, are 
| neceſſarily and eternally different 1n the 
nature of things, as light and darkneſs - 
are in the frame of the world, and 1n the 
judgment of our ſenſes; it is manifeſtly 
the will of God, that the one ſhould be 
the rule of our mol actions, as the other 
is the guide of our natural ones. The 
light of the body is the eye,” as our Sa- 
viour himſelf expreſſes it; meaning to 
ſignify by an eaſy ſimilitude, that our 
minds Ri to be guided by reaſon and 
truth, as our bodies are by the ſight of 
the eyes. In this reſpect, the light of 
nature itſelf ſufficiently condemns all the 
workers of unrighteouſneſs ; making it 
appear that the practice of iniquity in 
"= inſtance, is as truly and for the 

very ſame reaſon a contempt of the au- 
thority of God, as it is an abſurd con- 
founding of the natural differences of 
things. The order and harmony of God's 
creation, depends upon every creature's 


acting according to the law of its nature: 
And 
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And this law of nature to men, is, our 
obligation to govern ourſelves by thats 
particular underſtanding and knowledge, 
whereby we are diſtinguiſhed from the 
inferior part of the creation ; whereby 


we are enabled to diſcern between good 


and evil; and by which, as it is expreſ- 
ſed in the book of Job, © God hath taught 
us more than the beaſts of the field, 
ce and made us wiſer than the fowls of 


| heaven.” God has endued us with fa- 


culties, by which we are able to ſee and 
diſtinguiſh what will promote the wel- 
fare and happineſs of the world; and he 
has gived us thoſe faculties for that very 
end, that by diſtinguiſhing things rightly, 
we might direct our choice to ſuch acti- 
ons always as are moſt univerſally uſeful 
and beneficial to mankind. God himſelf, 
in his government of the world, does al- 
ways what on the whole is beſt; that is, 
what tends moſt to the good of the whole 


creation; and fo far as we are capable 


of underſtanding his attributes and man- 
ner of acting, ſo far it is manifeſt we are 
obliged to imitate his nature; and in our 
ſeveral ſtations to conform ourſelves to 
the likeneſs of ſo excellent an example, 
by the ſtudy and practice of all PRO 
an 
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and holineſs, righteouſneſs and truth. 
This is the firſt ground and foundation 


of all religion: this is that knowledge of 


God and of his will, which nature im- 


plants, and reaſon confirms, in which 


all the wiſdom in the world centers, and 
on which all the e en of rational 
creatures de 

God hath likewiſe confirmed this law 
by new authority, illuſtrated it with 
greater light, diſtinguiſhed it by plainer 


and clearer bounds, and enforced men's 
obſervation of it by new motives and - 


ſtronger obligations. For this purpoſe he 
ſent his ſon into the world, to be born, 
to live and to die for us, that he 
might effectually deſtroy the works of 
the devil, and overthrow the kingdom 
of darkneſs. For this he hath expreſsly 
revealed his wrath from heaven, againſt 
all ungodlineſs and — of 
men; Shs the eternal difference of good 
and evil, when men had neglected to 
be moved by the voice of nature and 
reaſon, might be ſupported by divine 
authority, and by the voice of God 


himſelf. To this all the precepts of 


the goſpel tend, and in this - all our 
Saviour's diſcourſes terminate. To this 
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all his promiſes gently invite and draw 
us, and all his threatnings loudly com- 
mand and ſtrongly impel us. This is the 
end, to which all athee things are direct- 
ed as the means. This is finally good 
and profitable unto men. Op this de- 
pend all the bleſſings of the preſent 
life, and all the We of a future 
eternity. 

From what hath | been ſaid 
may obſerve, that religion and — 
are truly moſt agreeable to nature, and 

that vice and wickedneſs are of all 
things the moſt contrary to it. It is 
naturally the part of reaſonable beings, 
to obſerve the differences that are in the 
natures of things; and therefore if good 
and evil, be naturally and neceſſarily dif- 
ferent, it is manifeſt it muſt needs be 
agreeable to nature (unleſs ſtrangely cor- 
rupted with evil habits) that men ſhould 
Bre religiouſly by diſcerning and chuſing 
what is good, and avoiding what is evil. 
Men do indeed frequently err in this 
matter, and are wilfully blinded by in- 
numerable corruptions, by cuſtoms and 
evil habits, by pleaſure and intereſts, by 
falſe opinions and looſe practices; and 


1 tO excule and vindicate themſelves, 
they 
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they take refuge in the follies of infide- 
lity, and preſumptuouſly call“ light 
darkneſs, and darkneſs light.” As a 
palate vitiated by a long diſeaſe, ceaſes 
to diſtinguiſh between ſweet and bitter; 
ſo theſe hardened ſinners mock at all 
difference of good and evil. But ſtill the 
natures of things remain unalterably what 
they ere, and cannot but juſtify them- - 
ſelves to the reaſon and underſtanding 
even of thoſe very men that unreaſonably 
deny them. It is not nature, (as they 
weakly and falſely reproach it) but un- 
natural and corrupt inclinations, that 
lead them to wickedneſs. Nature and 
reaſon, as well as revelation, call upon 
men to be religious; and virtue and 
goodneſs are as truly agreeable to the 
mind, as light is to the eyes, or ſweet- 
neſs to the taſte, Their own conſciences 
reproach them as often as they act other- 
wiſe; and no worldly advantages what- 
ſoever, no power on earth, can ever diſ- 
charge them from this obligation. Solo- 
mon had greater experience, and made 
more obſervations upon theſe: things, 
than any other man that ever lived; and 
the ſum of all his obſervations, is this 
reflection: Then I ſaw that wiſdom ex- 

$ celleth 
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<« celleth folly, as far as light excellerh 
<« darkneſs.” | 
From hence it likewiſe appears, that 
the judgments of God upon impenitent 
ſinners, who obſtinately diſobey the moſt 
reaſonable and neceſſary laws in the 
world, are juſt and righteous judgments. 
When the ſupreme power and authori- 
ty of God, impoſes. nothing up en us, 
but what the very nature of the things 
themſelves makes neceſſary, what the 
conſciences of ſinners themſelves cannot 
but approve as moſt reaſonable and 
excellent, and what the happineſs of 
man immediately and directly conſiſts in, 
as well as the law of God makes it his 
duty to obſerve; ſurely ſinners muſt 
confeſs before all the world the righ- 
teouſneſs of God's judgments manifeſt- 
ed in their deſtruction, if they will 
not by his goodneſs be led to repem 
ance | 
L aſtly; From what has been faid it 
appears certain, that thoſe who would ſe- 
parate religion from a holy life, and make 
it to conſiſt merely in ſpeculative opini- 
ons, or in outward ſolemnities of wor- 
ſhip, do greatly corrupt religion. The 
„ and very eſſence of religion, is 
to 
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to make men good and happy: the de- 
ſign of the revelation of the goſpel, is to 
deſtroy ſuperſtition, and to reſtore the 

truth of religion, by correcting men's 
opinions and reforming their manners. 
If without this, men will pretend to be 
religious by any other method, they 
wholly miſtake the nature of religion, 
and the deſign of the goſpel of Chriſt. 
If they will not add to their faith vir- 
tue, but think it ſufficient that they - 
hold the truth, though it be in un- 
righteouſneſs; they are like the man 
who, our Saviour tells us, © built his 
houſe upon the ſand :? their very faith 
itſelf will but increaſe their guilt; and 
the truth which they profeſs, will but 
the more ſeverely condemn them for be- 
ing workers of iniquity. Which con- 
demnation that we may all eſcape, ou 
of his infinite mercy grant 
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2 Tim. til. 2. 


Men ſhall be lovers of their own ſetves. 


THE phraſe, Lovers of their own 
ſelves,” which may ſometimes bear 
a good ſenſe, is here plainly intended in 


a bad one, It ſtands firſt among the 


many black characters recited by the a- 
poſtle; probably becauſe it is the root 
and principle of other vices, the ſource 


and fountain of all the evils and diſorders 


of the moral world. The apoſtle doth 
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. On Self-Love. 


not condemn every kind of ſelf. love, but 
ſelf- love ill conducted, and miſapplied; 
ſelf- love emphatically ſo called, centring 


in ſelf only, and ſtanding in oppoſiti- 


on to the love of God, and the love 
of our neighbour. There is a juſt and 
rational ſelf-love which is found in the 


very wiſeſt and beſt of men: there is al- 


ſo a ſelf-love natural both to good and 
bad men: and there is an irregular, inor- 


dinate ſelf. love peculiar to wicked men. 


Theſe three kinds of ſelf- love ought to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed from each o- 
ther, for the information of our judg- 


ment, and direction of our practice. 


My deſign then 1s to ſtate and clear 
the notion of ſelf- love, that we may per- 


ceive diſtinctly how far, and in what 


inſtances, it is innocent, or commenda- 
ble, and likewiſe in what caſes and inſtan- 
ces, it becomes culpable and vicious, 


and how it does ſo. In the proſecution 


of this ſubject, I ſhall firſt conſider what 
ſelf- love in the general, is, the nature, 
deſign, and purport of it, and how far 


ve innocently may, or reaſonably ought 


to purſue its dictates; then proceed to 
explain the nature, and ſhow the ten- 
dency of a vicious ſelt-love, and illuſtrate 

, | it 1 
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it by proper inſtances; and laſtly, offer 
a few conſiderations proper to Nn 
or cure it. 

Self- love, conſidered in the general, 
abſtracted from particular circumſtances, 
is neither a vice nor a virtue. It is no- 
thing but the deſire which every man 
hath of his own happineſs, It is an in- 
ſtinct of nature common to all men, and 
not admitting of any exceſs or abatement. 
All our purſuits, practices, and endea- 
vours flow from this fountain. It is this 
which actuates all our powers and facul · 
ties. | 
As God hath implanted in us this 
principle of ſelf- love, the ſpring of all 
our movements, ſo hath he alſo endued 
us with reaſon for its direction. Rea- 
ſon holds out the light, and ſhows us 
the way to happineſs, while the inſtinct 
of ſelf-love drives us on in the purſuit of 
it. The latter without the former would 
be no better than blind inſtinct. 

Now, ſelf-love, while it is under the 
guidance of reaſon: directing it to true 
and ſolid happineſs, is rightly employed, 
and may be called a rational, and com- 
mendable principle. One general rule 
may ſerve to diſtinguiſn the true and ra- 
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tional ſelf-love, from that which is cul- 
pable and vicious. Self. love directed to, 
and purſuing, what is, upon the whole, 
and in the laſt reſult of things, abſolute- 
ly beſt for us, is innocent and good: and 
every deviation from this is culpable 
more or leſs ſo, according to the degrees 
and the circumſtances of it. 
We can never be obliged to chuſe any 
thing which upon the whole, and in the 
laſt reſult, tends to our deſtruction: or 
to refuſe any thing which upon the whole, 
and finally, tends tg our happineſs. For 
this would be obliging us to hate our- 
ſelves, which'is impoſſible : it would be 
obliging us to ſomething under pain of 
being happy. upon refuſal, and in hopes 
of being rewarded with miſery; which is 
wholly contradictory and abſurd, and 
therefore no obligation. But the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of Almighty God 1s highly 
- conſpicuous in this affair; that fince 
the general happineſs of the whole ra- 
tional or intellectual ſyſtem is what he 
himſelf propoſes as the "nobleſt end, and 
holds forth to all his creatures ; and yet 
no one can purſue any good but with a re- 
gard either immediately or more remotely 
to mn God hath been pleaſed ſo to 
connect 
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connect and interweave thoſe two, one 
with the other, that a man cannot really 
purſue his own particular welfare, with- 
out conſulting the welfare of the whole. 
His own private happinels 1s included in 
that of the public: and there is, in reali- 
ty, no ſuch thing as any ſeparate advan- 
tage, or felicity, oppoſite to the felicity 
of the whole, or independent of it. 

We may then depend upon it as a ſafe 
and certain rule; that © ſelf- love, purſu- 
„ing what is upon the whole, and in 
« the laſt reſult of things, abſolutely beſt 
for us, is innocent and good.” This 
will take in all manner of virtues, and 
all degrees of them; and withal carries 
a ſufficient motive along with it; name- 
ly, that into which the force of every 
obligation is finally reſolved. From this 
general principle, thus aſſerted and vindi- 
cated, we may now proceed to particular 
acts and inſtances of an innocent and 
commendable ſelf-love, for the clearer 
illuſtration of the ſubject. : 
It is evident to every conſidering man, 
that we are not born for an hour, or for 
a day, or for this life only, but for end- 
leſs ages. And therefore the wiſeſt courſe 
tor any man to take, is to ſecure an in- 
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On Self. Love. 
tereſt in the life to come; this is certain- 
ly, upon the whole, and in the laſt reſult, 
abſolutely beſt for him. He may love 


himſelf, in this inſtance, as highly, and 
as tenderly as he pleaſes. There can be 


102 


no exceſs of fondneſs, or ſelf-indulgence, 


in reſpect of eternal happineſs. This is 
loving himſelf in the beſt manner, and 
to the beſt purpoſes. All virtue and 
iety are thus reſolvable into a principle 
of ſelf- love. It is what ſcripture itſelf, 
in other words, reſolves them into, by 
founding them upon faith in God's pro- 

miſes, and hope of things unſeen. 
In this ſenſe, it may be truly faid, 
that there is no ſuch thing as difintereſted | 
virtue. It is with reference to ourſelves, 
and for our own fakes, that we love even 
God himſelf. © We love him, becauſe 
he loved us:“ that is, becauſe we love 
ourſelves. His favour is our higheſt 
good, and the ſource of all our happinels; 


and we moſt truly love ourſelves in lov- 


ing him. 
In oppoſition to the doctrine heve laid 
down, {ome fanciful men have pretended 


that any view to our own intereſt and 


happineſs, is mercenary, and takes off 
from the merit of piety and virtue; leav- 


ing 
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ing it leſs worthy of eſteem: as if it 
were not ſufficient for perfect love to caſt 
off fear, but it muſt caſt out hope too. 
' Virtue, they ſay, muſt be entirely diſin- 
tereſted, ſeparate not only from all low 
and ſordid views of temporal things, but 
from all views whatever, all proſpect of 
advantage, and choſen for its own ſake 
only. But ſuch perſons miſtake the 
maxim of the old philoſophers, from 
whom they ſeem to have borrowed their 
notion, attending more to the ſound of 
words, than to the truth of things. The 
meaning 1s no more than this, that true 
virtue, cannot be founded on any low 
temporal regards; neither ought it to 
be forſaken, however unſerviceable it 
may ſometimes prove to our worldly in- 
tereſts or pleaſures. True and ſolid vir-= 
tue is indeed difintereſted, in reſpect of 
any mean and ſiniſter views, but not en- 
tirely and abſolutely ſo. Thoſe wha 
pretend to follow virtue for virtue's ſake, 
yet heighten and magnify the delight and. 
pleaſure attending it. They plead that 
it is agreeable to nature, as food is to the 
appetite; as beauty, order, and ſymme- 
try to the eye, or to the mind. That is, 
it carries temporal pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
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tion along with it; and it is for the ſake 
of that pleaſure, they embrace and 
follow it. And what elſe is this, but 


chuſing virtue upon a principle of ſelf- 


love; which _ purſues a preſent ſatis- 


faction, and makes temporal good its 


end? The difference then is only this; 
that they who practice virtue without 
any regard to a lite to come, do it upon 
an inferior motive, of meaner, becauſe 
preſent, conſideration : and there will be 
o much the leſs of virtue in it as it 
comes ſhort of that noble and generous 
principle of faith, by which a man. can 
be content to wave all thought of preſent 
pleaſure and advantage, and to wait. for 
a reward hereafter. In a word then, a 
regard to future happineſs is ſo far go 
rendring our piety, or virtue, leſs worthy 
of eſteem, that it moſt of all enobles, 
and enriches it, and is indeed the per- 
fection of it. 

What I have here ſaid, is confirmed by 
holy ſcripture, in many places; and par- 
ticularly in the eleventh chapter of the epiſ- 
tle to the Hebrews, which 1s entirely em- 
played in magnifying the virtue of faith. 
The ſublimeſt virtues for which Moſes 
is there juſtly celebrated, are reſolved 

| | into 
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into this; that © he had reſpect unto 
the recompenſe of reward.“ The fame 
thing is plainly intimated of Abel, No- 
ah, Abraham, and other antient wor- 
thies there recited. _ D 
From hence then it appears ſufficient- 
ly evident, that it is no diſparagement 
to virtue, to fuppoſe it founded in ſelf- 
love rightly underſtood, but that the 
very beſt of men are, in a good ſenſe, 
lovers of their own ſelves, in as high a 

degree as any others are, or can be. 
Having ſhewn that ſelf- love, while 
purſuing eternal happineſs, is allowable 
and commendable, and not fo much as 
capable of any exceſs in meaſure or de- 
gree; we may from hence infer, that 
there can be no culpable ſelf- love but in 
reſpect of temporal things. And yet, 
even in this reſpect, there may be a de- 
gree of ſelf-· love, not only innocent, but 
praiſe-worthy.. Temporal. felicity my 
undoubtedly demand a ſhare .1n our af- 
tection and concern. The firſt and moſt 
natural dictate of ſelf-love is to endea- 
vour to be always eaſy, and never to be 
afflicted with any degree of pain, mi- 
ſery, or trouble. Preſent happineſs is 
what we all perpetually wiſh for, if real- 
F 5 If 
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ly good * us, and it is what even the 
wiſeſt and beſt of men would not ſubmit 
to part with, but for the fake of ſome- 
thing better. To deny ourſelves any 
gratification, without an equivalent ei- 
ther in hand, or in proſpect, is unnatural 
and unreaſonable. It is refuſing happi- 
neſs formally conſidered as ſuch; and is 
therefore neither a rational, nor indeed a 
poſſible choice. For the like reaſons it 
is natural for us to endeavour after a 
ſpeedy deliverance from any preſent un- 
eaſineſs, by all proper methods: and all 
are proper which do not in their conſe- 
quences, here or hereafter, tend to in- 
volve us in more or greater. No man 
can be induced to ſubmit to any thing 
painful, but in order to avoid ſomething 
more painful: for that would be chuſing 
miſery as ſuch, and would be a degree of 
ſelf-hatred, of which our nature is not 
capable. What man, in his ſenſes, would 
chuſe to be uneaſy ſo much as for a mo- 
ment, without a valuable conſideration 
for it, or to prevent the ſuffering. of 
ſomething worſe? 

One would not indeed covet any fatiſ- 
factions in this life, the enjoyment where- 


of might as us of greater good : nor 
would 
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would a wiſe man deſire to be delivered 
from preſent pains, by any ſuch methods 
as would draw after them a train of great - 
er evils. This would be folly and mad- 
neſs. And therefore it is the height of 
imprudence to violateat anytime the rules 
of religion and virtue, which are of eter- 
nal concernment, for the ſake of any 
temporal good; beſides that the practice 

of virtue is ſo generally neceſſary to hap- 
pineſs, even in a temporal reſpect, that 
it can ſeldom be of any real and laſting 
advantage, even at preſent, to deviate 
from it. But within theſe bounds, and 
with proper cautions, ſome degree of 
our love may reaſonably be placed upon 
temporal things. And — there is 
no man ſo reſigned, and dead to the world, 
as not to make it, in ſome meaſure, the 
object of his affection and care; looking 
upon the comforts and conveniencies of 
life as the bleſſings of heaven, and as 
contributing to his repoſe and tranquili- 
ty. It is poſſible (though it be a fault 
on the right hand, and not very common}: 
to love the world too little. Some have 
been ſo ſuperſtitious, as to think religion: 
almoſt inconſiſtent with any worldly eaſe 
or pleaſure: and have run into an ex 
F 6 treme 
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108 On Self-Love. 
treme of ſelf-denial, mortification, and 
corporal auſterities. But this is a real er- 
ror. A chearful and moderate enjoyment 
of the good things of this life, is well- plea- 
ling to God, as well as ſuitable to the 
nature of man. To torment and: affli& 
_ ourſelves. needleſsly, is not more unna- 

tural in itſelf, than it is diſpleaſing to 
God, who delights in the happineſs of 
his creatures, and chuſes rather an eaſy 
and chearful, than, an auſtere and rigid 
- obedience. If therefore we love pre- 
fent happineſs, only in that Fs 
ar degree which will not intertere with a 
greater happineſs to come; if our love 
of riches, honours, or pleaſures be wiſe- 
ly and juſtly regulated, and kept in due 
ſubordination to thoſe things which are 
more excellent, and of infinitely higher 
concernment; there is then no harm, 
but rather much good in it; and ſuch a 
{elf-love, exerting itſelf in the purſuit of 
temporal things, may well become a wiſe 
and good man. Having conſidered 
what kind of felf-love is innocent or 
commendable, and in what degree; I 
proceed, - 

To conſider the nature and tendency 
of a vicious ſelf- love, and to illuſtrate 
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by proper inſtances. From what hath 
bh ſaid, it may appear that there is no 
danger, no poſſibility of loving ourſelves 


too well; but we may poſſibly love 


fome things too much. When ve 
blindly follow the inſtinct or appetite of 
ſelf. love, coveting every thing which 
looks fair and flattering, and running 
greedily after it, without weighing cir- 


cumſtances, or conſidering conſequences; 


or when, to get rid of any preſent pain 
or uneaſineſs, we take any method which 


firſt offers, without reflecting how dearly 
we may pay for it afterwards; I ſay, 
when we act thus, then it is that our 
ſelf-love les us, degenerates into a 
vicious, or at leaſt, fooliſh appetite, and 
comes under the name of an exceſſive 
or inordinate felf- love; the very eſſence 
and ſpirit of which conſiſts in a blind 


regard to ſome preſent eaſe, convenience, 


or ſatisfaction, without attending to what 


it may afterwards coſt us, or to the n 


reſult of things. 


If the love of any c pleaſure, 
humour, or intereſt, ſo entirely poſſeſs : 


the heart, as to drive out all due 
to the honour of God, and the good of 


man- 
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mankind, then it is emphatically called 
ſelf-love, or more properly ſelfiſhneſs :- 
not that ſuch perſons love themſelves 
more truly, or more highly than others 
do; but they fo love themſelves as to 
love none beſides; they are lovers of 
themſelves only. A good man loves 
himſelf as highly, and as tenderly as poſ- 
fible ; but then he takes into his ſcheme 
of happineſs. the love of God and men, as. 
an eſſential part of it. The vicious lover 
of himſelf, on the other hand, affects a 
kind of ſeparate, independent happineſs, 
without a due regard either to God or 
man; vainly hoping to make himſelf hap- 
py in defpite of both. He is weak enough 
to expect happineſs from a few fading and 
tranſitory enjoyments; in the mean while 
contemning, or at. leaſt neglecting, the 
two eſſential ingredients of all true and 
ſolid felicity. To underſtand the nature 
of this deluſion, let us trace its ſteps and 
progreſs, in two or three of the moſt re- 
markable inſtances of it, as pride, ſenſu- 
ality, and avarice; from whence we may 
form a judgment of all the other inſtan- 
ces that come under it. 
To begin with pride. All the happi- 
neſs of life is ſummed up in two articles; 
h pleal- 
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pleaſing thoughts, and pleaſing ſenſations. 
Now, pride is founded in ſelf-flattery; 
and ſelf-flattery is owing to an immode- 
rate deſire of entertaining ſome kind of 
pleaſing thoughts. It is a pleaſing ima- 


gination for a man to fancy himſelf poſ- 


ſeſſed of uncommon privileges or endow- 
ments. The more he dwells upon the 
thought, and the more he magnifies to 
himſelf his real or imaginary perfections, 
the higher his ſatisfaction riſes ; and in 
time it becomes painful and mortifying 
to him to think otherwiſe. Thus far it 
is no more than ſelf-flattery, kept up 


purely by the inward pleaſure — | 


it, and the ſenſible pain and une | 
of being checked or contradicted in it. 
The next ſtep is to fet a high value up- 
on himſelf, for what he conceives great 
or conſiderable belonging to him; and 
he proceeds to demand reſpe& and defe- 
_ rence from others, ſuitable to the opinion 
and eſteem which he has of himſelf. 
Thus commence pride, haughtineſs, and 
arrogance. - Upon this, envy, hatred, 
animoſity, and revenge enſue againſt all 
that ſtand in his way. He muſt depreſs 
others, in order the more to aggrandize 
himſelf; and muſt endeavour to — 
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his neighbour's happineſs, leſt ir ſhould 
Prove in any meaſure prejudicial to his 
own. Thus the unhappy man, for the 
Pleaſure: only of a fond thought at firſt, 
runs himſelf by degrees into innumerable 
irregularities, and anxieties. So blind is 
felt-love, 1 in ſome inſtances, ſo inconſide- 
rate is ſelfiſnneſs, that it moſt effectually 


' baffles and defeats its own deſigns. 


Another inftance of inordinate, ill- 
conducted ſelf. love is ſenſuality.” It ſo 
far agrees with pride, that it makes men 
purſue the preſent gratification at the ex- 
pence of the public peace, and to their 


own future miſery and” ruin. The hap- 


pineſs which it pretends to, is in itſelf 
mean and degrading; and inevitably 
draws after it innumerable miſchiefs, ei- 
ther in this world or the other. 
A third inſtance of blind and inordi- 
nate ſelf- love is, avarice, or ſelf- intereſt- 


edneſs. This is of larger and more dif- 


fuſive influence than either of the former. 
So great a part of temporal felicity is con- 
ceived to depend upon riches, that the 
men of this world lie under the ſtrongeſt 
temptations to this vice. If the caſe be 
fuch, that treachery and fraud, guile and 
— rapine and violence, may be 


ſer- 
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ſerviceable to the end propoſed ; the 
vicious lover of himſelf will practiſe 
them, rather than be defeated of his cove- 
tous deſigns, or bear the uneaſineſs of a 
diſappointment. Thus he comes to prefer 
his own private, preſent intereſt, before 
virtue, honour, conſcience, or humanity. 
With reſpect to. himſelf and his own 
real happineſs, he runs into. the ſame 
fallacy and miſconduct which I before 
mentioned. He conſiders not what 
would be good for him upon the whole, 
and in the laſt reſult, but contrives only 
for a few days, or years at moſt, - The 
height of his ambition reaches not beyond 
temporal felicity z and he miſcalculates 
even with reſpect to this. He diveits him- 
ſelf of all the Toft and good-natured paſſi- 
ons of humanity, kindnels, pity, and ten- 
derneſs; in the exerciſe of which conſiſt 
the moſt refined and delicate pleaſures of 
life. He conſiders not that honeſty, friend- 
lineſs, and generolity, are qualities very 
agreeable to a rational nature, and come 
recommended by their own ſweetneſs; 
that they are adapted to attract the eyes 
and hearts of men, create reverence and 
eſteem, and tend to render any perſon, 
who is remarkable for them, the ar 
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of mankind. Upon a juſt balance of 
the account, the vicious lover of himſelf 
will be found no gainer, in reſpect even 
of worldly happineſs; and yet that is but 
a trifle, in compariſon of joys eternal. 
Theſe inſtances may be ſufficient to 
ſhew both the nature of ſelf- love, in the 
bad ſenſe, and the folly of it. I have 
inſiſted more upon the hurt which ſuch 
perſons do to themſelves, than upon 
the miſchief they bring upon others: be- 
cauſe the former is indeed the moſt con- 
ſiderable; and yet, being leſs open and 
viſible, is the leaſt taken notice of. They 
are enemies to all mankind :-but ſtill they 
are the greateſt enemies to their own 
ſelves. They hinder and obſtruct the 
happinefs of many for a time; but they 
entirely defeat and deſtroy their own. ©. 
The apoſtle has obſerved, and all men 
know, that times are perilous, where 
ſuch perſons abound. For, what a world 
of ſavages ſhould we ſoon find, if the 
narrow, ſelfiſh principles prevailed ; if 
beneficence, love, and kindneſs, which 
hold the world together, were to. be ba- 
niſhed from among men ! The truly 


noble and generous principle for which 


every man is deſigned, and in which his 
— | OWN, 
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own particular happineſs 1 is contained, 1s 
that of an univerſal benevolence- and 
good-will towards all. And any — 4 
tions, or inclinations, deviatin 

thence, or oppoſite thereto, are TS 
degrees of ſelfiſhneſs, or pain +" to- 
wards it. From whence we may re- 
mark, that if any be lovers of their own 
country, and that only, regardleſs of the 
rules of humanity, juſtice, and equity 
with other nations, they are ſo far ſelfiſn, 
and are, in a large ſenſe, lovers of their 
own ſelves only.” 

If any, ſtill more Austens in their 
affections, inſtead of ſeeking the common 
good of their country, confine their good 
wiſhes, ſervices, and endeavours to their 
own tribe, ſect, or party, regardleſs of the 
common rules of equity, juſtice, or chari- 
ty towards others; they are lovers of 
themſelves in a ſtricter ſenſe than the for- 
mer; and indeed in as ſtrict a ſenſe as men 
commonly can be. Even thieves and rob- 
bers, however narrow and ſelfiſh in their 
principles and practices, yet are uſually 
true, juſt, and kind to their partners 
and aſſociates. The very perſons whom 
the apoſtle condemns as lovers of them- 


ſelves only, extended their affections and 
__ 
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ſervices reſpectively, beyond their own 
proper perſons. They were linked toge- 
ther for mutual defence; and while they 
were fierce, eruel, and implacable to- 
wards all beſides, they reſpected, valued, 
and loved one another. 
Let men be ever ſo ſelfiſh, they do 
not pretend to be entirely independent, 
and detached from their kind. They 
can carry on but few deſigns without 
confederates and aſſiſtants. And there 
is uſually a ſemblance of ſocial virtue, 
and of chriſtian charity, kept up among 
the members of the ſame faction, or patty. 
They love one another at firſt ſight; 
are Kind, open, and affable : they ſee no 
faults in each other, or elſe kindly excuſe 
them: they have a compaſſionate tender - 
neſs for each other in caſe of any diſaſter; 
and in caſe of good fortune they rejoice 
in common. All this is right; and it 
might paſs for chriſtian charity, did not 
their partiality and diſaffection, their ha- 
tred and rancour againſt others, betray 
the narrowneſs of a party- principle, in- 
ſtead of the large and generous ping of 
true chriſtianity. 
Having thus traced the grounds and 
cauſes of inordinate elf. love, and purſu- 
ed- 
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ed it through the moſt remarkable acts 
and inſtances in which it diſcovers elf, 
it now only remains, 


To offer a few conſiderations, proper 


to prevent or cure it. 

Kis very evident, from what hath been 
ſaid, that the perſons we have deſcribed, 
are not greater enemies to others in in- 
tention, than they are in effect to them- 
ſelves. Yet it is not leſs evident, that 
they love themſelves; and that whatever 
hurt they do to their own ſelves, they 
certainly mean none. They run upon it 
* as a horſe ruſheth into the battle, as 
* an ox goeth to the ſlaughter, and as a 
bird haſteth to the ſnare, and knoweth 
not that it is for its life.” This is 
not owing to meer ſtupidity, or to the 
dullneſs of their intellectual faculties. 


Men of parts, penetration, and judg- 


ment, in other reſpects, often fall into 


it; while the plain, ſimple man keeps to 


the right way. It is not ſo much want 
of thought, as thinking in a wrong chan- 
nel, which firſt occafions it. A very 


little compaſs of thought will ſuffice to 


convince any man of the difference be- 
tween time and eternity; nor can any 


one lo miſtake in his judgment, as to 
think 


; Can AZ, - 4 4 _ — — 
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think that the poor pittance of happineſs 
to be enjoyed on earth, can deſerve to be 


compared with the joys of heaven. It is 
only for want of ſerious reflection on the 
real nature of things, that men miſtake 
their true felicity, and purſue a ſhadow 
and phantom to their own deſtruction. In 
order therefore to ſecure us from the pre- 
valence of vicious ſelf- love, the following 
conſiderations frequently recollected ma 


be of important uſe. | 


Firſt ; We ſhould endeavour to fix 
in our minds this great and plain truth, 
that there can be no ſuch thing as true 
happineſs, ſeparate from the love of God, 
and the love of our neighbour. This 
is a firm unalterable maxim, eſtabliſhed 


on the very frame and conſtitution of 


things. To ſeek for happineſs in any 
other way, is as abſurd as to expect grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thiſtles. What 


- happineſs can any thinking man propoſe 


ſeparate from God, the center of all hap- 
pineſs? And if man be made a ſocial 
creature, it is as vain for him to propoſe 
any ſeparate independent happineſs from 
the reſt of his kind. Men are deſigned 
to live in concert, and to be happy, if 
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at all, in the mutual friendſhip and en- 
joyment of each other. It is the law of 
their creation, the condition of their be- 
ing; and therefore any pretended hap- 
pineſs, ſeparate from the common 

of mankind, is a meer dream and de- 


luſion, a contradiction to the reaſon and 


nature of things. * 

A ſecond conſideration is, that man is 
made for eternity, and not for this life 
only. No happineſs can be true and 
ſolid, which is not durable as our na- 
tures. If the vicious man could ſecure 


the greateſt worldly felicity, ſtill it is 


confined within the circle of a few years, 
may die before him, and muſt however 
die with him, and leave him empty and 
deſtitute to all eternity. | 
To conclude : Thoſe who have hi- 
therto indulged a weak and vicious ſelf- 
love, are not required, by what hath 
been ſaid, to love themſelves leſs, but 
only to love themſelves more judiciouſly, 
and to better purpoſe; not to lay aſide 
their concern” for happineſs, but to mix 
ſomething more of diſcretion and judg- 
ment with it ; that inſtead of pretending 
to be in any degree happy in Ct. 
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both to God and man, a thing utterly 
impoſſible, they may ſtudy and endea- 
vour conſtantly to love God, and to love 


their neighbours, that is, all mankind 
and then they will the moſt wiſely, and 


the moſt * love — own 
ſelves.” 


SERMON. 


SERMON VII. 


* 
RELIGION THE ORNAMENT OF HU- 
MAN NATURE + 


Prov. i. 9. 


* 
— 


They ſhall be an ornament of grace unte 

thy head, and chains about thy neck. 
ANY excellent things ate ſpoken 
of religion under the name of 
wiſdom, in the book of Proverbs : its 
glory and riches, its beauty and bleſſed- 


neſs, are here ſet forth in the cleareſt 
(GG light; 


— 
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light; and the ſtudy and practice of it 
are enforced by the moſt convincing 
_ reaſon and affecting motives. 

et it is matter of obvious complaint, 
that neither the dignity nor the amiable- 
neſs of religion can effectually recom- 
mend it to the world : on the contrary, 
continual objections are ſtarting up againſt 
it; and, notwithſtanding the full con- 
viction both of the truth and neceſſity of 
religion, we find it generally either evil 
ſpoken of, or evil thought of. 

But among the many ill- grounded 
prejudices againſt it, there 1s ſcarce any 
{o prevalent as the opinion of its ſourneſs 
45 ſeverity. Men of ſpirit and polite- 
neſs imagine piety to be an abſurd and 
ill- natured contradiction to all the inno- 
cent and pleaſurable freedoms of con- 
verſation; and that a man, as ſoon as he 
commences a good chriſtian, is abandon- 
ed to formality and preciſeneſs, to awk- 
wardneſs of addreſs and meanneſs of ſpirit, 
and muſt no longer expect to ſupport 
the character of a gentleman, 
It ſhall therefore be the buſineſs of 


this diſcourſe to reſcue religion from theſe 
impu- 
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imputations, and to prove it to be a 
graceful and an ornamental | qualification. 


Now in order to conſider religion un- 
der this view, and to prove that it tends 
to refine as well as ſanctify our behavi- 
our ; we muſt exclude all thofe fantaſtic 
notions of politeneſs, which are a 
dazzle the unthinking part. of mankind, 
all the outward pomp of ſtate and 
deur, and more eſpecially, all tho fa. 
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ſhionable refinements of vice, which are 


as contradictory to common ſenſe, as 
they are offenſive to pure religion; and 
confine ourſelves to ſuch qualities, as the 
real and rational idea of politeneſs ne- 
ceſſarily implies; ſuch accompliſhments, 


as may be called with the ne truth, 


as they are in the text with the greateſt 
elegance, an ornament of grace unto 
the head, and chains about the neck.“ 


I ſhall accordingly conſider the im- 
provements which religion makes in the 


world, with reſpect to — od na- 
ture, and civility. 


The high eſteem in which honour is 
held by mankind, is evident from the 


conftant and approved uſe of the word, 
6 to 
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to expreſs a man of worth : but we may 
without much difficulty perceive how 
unable it is to ſtand alone, and how much 
it requires the aſſiſtance of conſcience to 


baren and ſtrengthen it. 


Honour may thus be Jeheribod: « It 
« js that principle, which ſuggeſts to us 
© the performance of virtuous actions, 
* and the avoiding of vicious ones; 
founded upon notions of the inherent 
„ and enobling excellency of the former, 
< and the baſe and degrading. nature of 
< the latter.” 

According to this definition it is- a 
principle truly ingenuous and commend- 
-able; but it takes virtue and vice only 
in one light, and therefore it. muſt be of 
itſelf inſufficient to preſerve us ſteady in 
our duty; becauſe we find that all mo- 
tives whatever are little enough to make 
us truly. virtuous, Accordingly, when it 
ſtands ſingle, it will be exceedingly narrow. 
in its views; and whatever ſhew it may 
- make of its firmneſs and reſolution, it 
will be but a weak and ſlender ſup 
to a man, who 1s violently pred web 


wegen enjoyments or e where - 
as 
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as a rightly informed conſcience exhibits 


good and evil to us in every view; ſets 


the deformity of vice, in the 
lights; and urges us to the performance 
of our duty by the higher motives of 


divine favour and heavenly glor) 


The general difference that is s made 


between honour and conſcience is, that 
the. one relates to great, the other to 
good, actions; but if we examine this 
difference more cloſely, we ſhall find it 
to be really nothing; becauſe there ſeems 


to be no acts of greatneſs, which are not 


likewiſe acts of goodneſs; and one and 


the ſame definition may ſerve them both, 


namely, ſuch acts as beſt ſuit the dig- 


* nity of our being, and the nature of 


<« our ſeveral relations.” Conſcience 
therefore, when ey ns ge by religi- 
on, is, in this view, a le of act- 
ing much ſuperior to that of bare ho- 
nour ; that it recommends virtue to our 
practice, under far ſtronger lights, and 
higher motives. 

Again, the inciple of honour is de- 
fective, becauſe, without the ſupport of 
conſcience, it is apt to "FAC: men into 


many errors. 
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If we conſider the behaviour of thoſe 
men, who have been eſteemed men 
of meer honour, we ſhall very ſeldom 
find their characters good throughout. 
Honour is calculated for the eyes of 
men, and loves to ſhine forth in gla- 
ring acts of heroiſm, not in deeds of 
ſubſtantial virtue: as it now ſtands it is 
regulated rather by opinion than reaſon, 


zs influenced more by a regard to popu- 


lar opinions, than by ſober judgment. 
One man, for inſtance, imagines that 
nothing derogates from this principle ſo 
much, as inconſtancy of mind and incon- 
ſiſtency of action; and therefore cheriſn- 
es the ſpirit of ſtubbornneſs, and main- 
tains at all adventures, whatever he hath 
once eſpouſed. If his zeal be exerciſed 
in the cauſe of truth and virtue, -it is his 
good fortune; he might as well have 
appeared in defence of the 'contrary. 
Now conſcience here interpoſes to ſoften 
this obduracy of temper, and teaches us 
that there is as much glory in retracting 
an error, as in defending the truth; that 
though to ſtem the impetuous torrent of 
faſhionable vices be true bravery, yet 
to fall in with the ſtream, when the ſtream 
"I -  Þ_flows 
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flows the right way, is no leſs honour- 
able; and that there is but little credit 


in a man's being compared to a rock for 
his conſtancy, when the compariſon will 


hold throughout, and include likewiſe 
his inſenſbility. 


Again, we find that another man 


makes faſhion the meaſure of his ho- 
nour, and gives himſelf up entirely to 
the humours of the world. Now in 
this he acts by a very falſe rule; be- 
cauſe what is really baſe and ſcandalous 


is frequently determined by the multi- 


tude to be generous and commendable; 


and on the contrary, things truly noble 
and praiſe-worthy, are often, in the 


current notions of the world, degraded 
into what is mean and contemptible. He 
acts likewiſe by a very uncertain rule, 
becauſe, as the cuſtom and faſhion of 
the world is continually ſhifting, ſo up- 
on theſe grounds his honour mu be con- 
tinually changing its direction. Conſci- 
ence therefore is equally neceſſary here 
in order to cure that pliancy of temper, 
which flows to and fro with every tide 
of n and to fix his methods 
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of acting upon the viichangeable foun- 
dation of truth and virtue. 

Again, we often find that honour is a 
partial rule of acting, and that he who acts 


upon this principle rightly in one reſpect, 
will act notoriouſly againſt it in many 


others. Thus ſome, who would ſcorn to 
injure their peighbour either in property 
or reputation, would think it no dimi- 
nution of their honour to injure him in 
a much more tender point, and look 
upon the violation of the moſt ſacred ties, 
as a branch of that politeneſs on which 
they ſo highly value themſelves. 

But among the many inſtances to be 
met with, none are ſo friou fly defended 


and deliberately- tranſacted, as the grati- 


fying an ungoverned lawleſs revenge in 


the practice of duelling, and the unna- 


tural cowardice of ſelf- murder. 


The former of thefe is ſo profeſſedly a 
art of a gentleman's character, that his 
our 1s entirely loft, who will not 2 

ready, on occaſion, to engage in an act 
that is not only offenſive to the laws of 
God and man, but to reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. A ſlight affront is given, and 
the death of him who gave it ſhall r 
£15 
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ſatisfaction. But is there any honour" in 
revenge, and a thirſt for blood ? How far 
is ſuck brutality removed from the divine 
generoſity of anſwering injuries with 
* kindneſs, and hatred with good-will ?”? 
Or if we take it in another view; we have 
received one injury, and are not content- 
ed with that; our adverſary cannot ac- 
quit himſelf like a man of honour, if he 
will not endeavour to do us a much grea- 
ter: he hath taken away our reputation, 
and we muſt give him a fair chance for 
our life too: the firſt injury was baſe and 
ſcandalous, but by doing a ſecond he 
will make an ample and generous amends: 
this is the true language of duelling ; a 


practice which might eaſily be ſhown to ; 


be as ridiculous and abſurd, as it is im- 
pious 
The caſe of ſelf- murder, upon any 
ſevere afthMor., is either an inſolent de- 
fiance, or a deſperate diſtruſt of God's 
providence ; as though the Almighty 
thould not inflit upon us what puniſh- 
ment or terms of probation he thinks fit, 
or as though his providence could not 
free us from, or his grace ſupport us un- 
der, any afflictions whatever. And how 
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far is all this removed from true honour? 


It is raſhneſs, it is meanneſs of ſoul. 


In all theſe caſes, conſcience is necel- 
fary to enlarge our views; to inſtruct us 
that every part of our duty is truly ho- 


nourable, and therefore every part of it, 


upon the footing of honour, is to be 
rformed. h $3.6 
'Thus mere honour 1s liable to nume- 


rous failures, becauſe it very much de- 


pends upon the humours of men : but 
conſcience receives its meaſures of acting 


from the will of God, and is therefore a 
ſteady and uniform principle; it keeps 


its duty in conſtant view, reſolutely per- 


ſeveres in well-doing, and takes in the 
whole ſcope of virtue. Honour is apt to 
yield to hardſhips; conſcience can ſur- 
mount them all; and where mere honour 


* will almoſt unavoidably be ſubdued, con- 
1 ſcience will triumph over ſhame itſelf. 

| If we compare theſe principles with 
b regard to the effects of them; what 
# can honour propoſe, to place in com- 
„ petition with that brightneſs of truth and 
1 virtue, that generous ſincerity, ſtrict juſ- 
4 tice and diſintereſted mercy, which ſhine 
| | forth in the lives of truly pious chrilt- 
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ans? what inſtances of bravery like thoſe 
which the noble army of martyrs have 
atchieved ? with what a ſuperior ſenſe of 
honour did they chearfully endure the- 
trials of cruel mockings and ſcourgings, 
of impriſonments and deaths, for the ſake 
of God and religion? They make our 
hearts burn within us, with holy emula- 
tion; the chains which they bore were 
chains of glory. 

Secondly; Let us conſider the im- 
provements religion makes with 8 
to good- nature. 

Now good- nature is rather a t 
than 4 virtue ; and he that is endued 
with it, is indebted more to his conſtitu- 
tion than his own endeavours for it. It 
is indeed a very amiable quality, and 
covers a multitude of imperfections; but 
it is apt by itſelf to fall into great imper- 
fections; and till it is ſtrengthened by vir- 
tue, and improved into chriſtian charity, 
we cannot conceive very highly of its 
excellency. When it is attended with 
a large fortune, it generally breaks out 
into abundant munificence and glaring 
acts of liberali ty, and degenerates into a 
principle of inconſiderate laviſhneſs ; it 

G 6 fcat- 
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1 ſcatters its favours, it knows not where, 
| nor why; ſo that its acts of generoſity 
0 are frequently made ſubſervient to ſcan- 
Vi dalous purpoſes, and the goodneſs of the 
4 diſpoſition is deſtroyed by the baſeneſs of 
Ti its effects: in general, it muſt be irregular 
K In its operations, becauſe compliance is its 
h buſineſs; it muſt be uncertain in its di- 
rection, becauſe it is very apt to yield to 
preſent importunity. It is much more 
ſtudious to gratify than to ſerve man- 
kind, and by that means appears in many 
different ſhapes of weakneſs and extrava- 
——— | 
That ſoftneſs of temper, which will 
receive any impreſſion ; that indolence, 
which will admit of all encroachments ; 
that profuſeneſs, which flows out in every 
channel of exceſs ; that jovial diſpoſition, 
which falls in with all companies, and is 
ready to bear a part in every idle frolic 
or vicious intrigue, do all paſs under the 
notion of good nature; which plainly 
ſhews, that the principle of mere good 
nature doth really require great manage- 
ment, in order to be kept within the 
bounds of diſcretion, reaſon, and virtue, 
But charity riſes from a variable tem- 
per into an uniform character. Charity 


: | 9 
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is diffuſive without prodigality, and ten- 
der without fondneſs: it is bounded by 
nothing leſs than the univerſe, and it 
makes the love of ourſelves the meaſure 
of our love towards all mankind; yet 
there is no danger of exceſs, becauſe it is 
governed by chriſtian prudence. It imi- 
tates the Almighty Benefactor of man- 
kind in ſtrength, purity, and ſincerity of 
affection. Nothing therefore but benefi- 
cence can flow from it; and its benefi- 
cence ſtreams forth in every inſtance of 
ſubſtantial ſervice. . So that however the 
principle of. good-nature may 'be loved 
and applauded, yet it is no other than 
weakneſs, in compariſon of the perfection 
of chriſtian. charity. {A RI REY: en 
Let us now proceed to conſider the in- 
fluence of religion on the external beha- 
viour, and obſerve how far it tends to 
promote courteſy and civility among men. 
A graceful deportment is doubtleſs a 
great recommendation of a oor tem 
of mind; but the fpring of good beha- 
viour muſt be within; religion muſt form 
the man, virtue muſt adorn his conver- 
fation. Now religion is decent and grace- 
ful in every action, virtue is comely and 
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engaging in every motion. But there 
are two chriſtian duties which in a more 
eſpecial manner contribute to refine and 

liſh the manners of men, namely, meek- 


neſs and humility. St. Peter exhorts us 


to be © cloathed with humility,” and 
ſpeaks of © putting on the ornament of 
a meek and quiet ſpirit ;* terms highly 
expreſſive of that grace and luſtre, which 
theſe diſpoſitions ſhed over the actions of 
men. And indeed if men would be as 
careful to poſſeſs their ſouls of theſe two 


virtues, as to form their bodies to the 


outward accompliſhments of faſhionable 


addreſs, the world would abound much 


more in true politeneſs, and be freed from 
a great deal of inſincerity. That complai- 
ſance and good breeding, which man- 


kind 1s fo fond of, is often an outward 


profeſſion only, and is eaſily ſeen through, 
if it be not founded upon theſe virtues; 


it is put to many ſhifts to hide its hypo- 


criſy; and ſeldom meets with any other 
chan inſincere returns for all its faſhion- 
able civilities. For men are quick- ſighted 
enough, and will never eſteem him truly 
polite, who is ſuch in appearance only; 
who, to gain a point, or „ with 

EC aſhion, 
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faſhion, will keep his mind and body 
upon the ſtretch to behave with deco- 
rum, and practiſe a few formal ceremo- 
nies; but who, if he be taken in an un- 
arded hour, or in a place where he does 
not think himſelf obliged to obſerve the 
niceties of behaviour, is peeviſh and ill - 
natured. | E fk 
But the meek and humble chriſtian is 
ever affable and condeſcending, open 
and free in his carriage; and procures 
that hearty friendſhip from others, which 
he is ever ready to expreſs towards them. 
Humility makes a man perfectly eaſy in 
himſelf, and meekneſs renders him en- 
tirely agreeable to others; the chearful- 
neſs of innocent mirth is the conſtant 
reſult of the former; a general love and 
eſteem, of the latter. A man of theſe 
qualities © ſuffereth long and is kind, and 
is not eaſily provoked ; he vaunteth 
* not himſelf, is not puffed up, does not 
« behave himſelf unſeemly.“ Thus he 
endears his friends to himſelf by obliging 
courteſy, and reconciles his enemies by 
* forgiveneſs and forbearance in love.” 
The modeſty of deference to ſuperiors; 
ihe agreeableneſs of preferring our equals 
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in honour, and provoking them in love; 
the engaging methods of condeſcenſion 
to inferiors; the ſoft expreſſions of ten- 


derneſs, which turn away wrath, the, 
mild yieldings of meekneſs, which paci- 


fy great offences, cannot fail of creating 
true affection and endearment. They 
produce all the ſweets of converſation, 
without the intermixture of thoſe many 
iques and animoſities, which a peeviſh, 
38 behaviour never fails to raiſe 
and foment. Theſe are the inſtances of 
true civility which are wanted in the 
world, and theſe are the natural and ge- 
nuine effects of a meek and humble 5 


rit. 


Thus graceful and ornamental are the 
ſpirit and deportment which religion and 
chriſtianity inculcate. And if we turn 
our eyes to the example of Chriſt, we 
ſhall ſee theſe lovely virtues diſplayed i in 
all their luſtre. What can be more deſerv- 
ing of the name of magnanimity and for- 


titude than his patient enduring the pains 


of the croſs, his glorious contempt of the 


— of it? Youre goodneſs of nature 


can 
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can bear any proportion to the love of 
Jeſus, who went about doing good, even 
to his greateſt enemies? Or who ſhall de- 
clare the glories of that meeknels and 
humility with which he converſed with 
men in all the condeſcending forms of 
love and friendſhi 

Such was the 5H of our bleſſed maſter; 
and thus ought we to adorn our. lives, if 
we would do juſtice to the goſpel inſtitu- 
tion, Sullenneſs and ſeverity of behavi- 
our, are no parts of the chriſtian charac- 
ter; we ng to ſhed over our religion 


all that luſtre, which open honeſty and 


good ſenſe, which generous kindneſs and 
unaffected courteſy, can beſtow to make 
it amiable. Goodneſs is never ſo engag- 
ing, as when it has chearfulneſs for its 
ornament ; and no charms are. campara- 
ble to the refined graces of a rational 
and manly piety: 

Let men of rank and fortune, then, 
aſpire after the honours of the chriſtian 
character, by the ſteady practice of 
every virtue. For true honour is not 
that which ſtandeth in outward ſplen- 
dour, nor, that is meaſured by glaring 


popu- 
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popularity : religion is the excellency of 
man, and virtue is his higheſt perfection. 
Let thoſe, the goodneſs of whoſe tem- 

r is inclined to overflow in acts of 
kindneſs, joyfully improve their natural 
diſpoſition into a virtue, into the perfec- 
tion of all virtues, chriſtian charity. 
Good - nature tires by much exerciſe; 
generoſity ſoon deſtroys its ſtock of 
bounty, and is unable to defray the ex- 
pences of abundant munificence: but 
charity never fails; its funds are inex- 

hauſtible: the ſoul may forever delight 
itſelf in the riches' of mercy. 

Let thoſe who labour to oblige the 
world, by appearing agreeable in con- 
verſation, and graceful in behaviour, 
learn to be, what they deſire to ſeem to 
be, modeſt, courteous, meek, and hum- 
ble. It 1s baſe and fooliſh to put on a 
diſguiſe, when the true habit is fo eaſily 
acquired. And who is there, who would 
not exchange the diſgrace and uneaſineſs 
of diſſimulation, for the real beauty and 
ſubſtantial comfort of the virtues them- 
ſelves ? f 

In ſhort, let us all look up to religion 
for our accompliſhments, and regulate 
our 
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our behaviour by its precepts. Thus 
ſhall we obtain the approbation of men 
and the favour of God in this world; 
and thoſe virtues, which are „an orna- 
ment of grace unto our heads” here, will 
become unto us a crown of eternal 
glory” hereafter. FE 
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A REGARD TO THE GOOD OPINION 


OF THE WORLD COMMENDABLE. 


2 Cor. vill. 21. 


Providing for honeſt things, not only in the 
bt of the Lord, but alſo in the fi bt 
F men. 


LTHOUGH the firſt and princi- 
pal thing to be regarded in all our 
actions, be to make them agreeable to 


the laws of God, and to keep a con- 


ſcience void of offence towards him ; = 
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that a due regard ought to be paid to 
the opinions of men 1n our outward con- 
duct, is a truth not to be diſputed. The 
reaſon why the ſcriptures are more ſilent 
as to theſe ſort of duties, ſeems to be not 
only becauſe they are a kind of ſeconda- 
ry duties, and to be eſtimated by the 
degree of uſe and ſubſerviency they ſtand 
in to the higher duties of religious mo- 
rality; but alſo, as they depend in a 


great meaſure upon the cuſtoms and cir- 


cumſtances of different times and places, 


they could not be fo particularly treated 
of and inculcated, as the weightier pre- 
cepts of chriſtianit 7 which are always 
the ſame; but mu 


be left chiefly to the 
diſcretion of mankind, to be regulated 
according to their different ſtations, and 
the various faſhions and manners of the 
age wherein they live. 

Our Saviour indeed has more than 
once cautioned his diſciples in general 
terms againſt giving offence; and very 
wiſely given the precept, to let their 
light ſo ſhine before men, that their 

god works may be ſeen, a place in 
the noble leſſon of morality he delivered 
from the Mount. But St. Paul has been 


more copious upon this head, not only 
"= 
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in delivering ſome general precepts of 
this kind, but exemplifying. them in his 
own conduct: who, as he had the care 
of planting chriſtianity in the heathen 
world in a great meaſure. committed to 
him, was obliged to be extremely cir- 
cumſpect, in having his. converſation 
« honeſt among the Gentiles, - that they 
« by beholding his good works, might 
4 glorify God in the day of their viſita- 
tion.“ Hence is it that we find him, 
in the defence he made of himſelf againſt 
Tertullus, declaring, < That herein did 
he exerciſe himſelf, to have always a 
« conſcience void of offence, towards 
« God, and towards men.” Hence is it 
that he adviſes the Philippians to think, 
among other things of the greateſt mo- 
ment, © of thoſe things alſo which are of 
good report; the "Theſſalonians, © to 
abſtain from all appearance of evil; the 
Romans, to provide things . honeſt in 
the ſight of all men;” and in the words 
of the text, gives an inſtance of his own 
{ſtrict obſervance of this very precept. 
The apoſtle at the beginning of the 
chapter exhorts the Corinthians, after the 
example of the churches of Macedonia, 
to contribute to the neceſſities of the 
£ poor 
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ſaints at Jeruſalem:“ and af. 
ter — the reaſonableneſs of the du- 


ty, and commending the forwardneſs 
they had expreſſed formerly in the dif- 
charge of it; he acquaints them at the 
fixteenth and following verſes, © that Ti- 
tus and the brother whoſe praiſe is in 
«he goſpe (generally ſuppoſed to be 
St. Luke) were joined as aſſiſtants to him 
in the diſpoſal of this charity. Now al- 
though it cannot be denied but St. Paul 
would have done an action highly ac- 
ceptable to God in procuring this chari- 
had he left the management and 
diſtribution of it to others ; and although 
there could not be the leaſt room to ſuf. 
pect, that he would have imbezzled or 
perverted. any of it to his own private 
uſe, if he had taken the diſpoſal of it 
entirely into his own hands: yet conſi- 
dering the jealouſies he miglit be expoſed 
to from the malice and ill-will of his 
enemies, in the latter reſpect: and the 
danger of breeding contention 1 
the brethren, in the former, if he had 
not interpoſed at all; he is as careful 
about the manner and circumſtances of 
the diſtribution of the charity, as he was 
ONT the charity itſelf. He pitches 


upon 
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upon one perſon, of undoubted reputa- 
ok and Ko another choſen the 
churches to travel along with him; * that 
« he might avoid this, that no man 
« ſhould blame him in the abundance 
which was adminiſtered by him.” Thus 
we ſee, that as the apoſtle had provided 
what was honeſt in the ſight of the 
Lord,” by promoting an action of all 
others the moſt acceptable to him, in 
relieving the firſt chriſtian converts under 
great diſtreſs: ſo by his ſingular care 
and caution in the manner of conducting 
this charity, did he provide for honeſt 
things alſo in the ſight of men ;” by giv- 
ing the fulleſt aſſurance that what was 
charitably collected, ſhould be juſtly diſ- 
tributed among thoſe for whom it was 
intended. - | 

From this view of the apoſtle's mean- 
ing in the context, we are naturally led 
to enquire upon what grounds and rea- 
ſons, and in what caſes, we ought © to 


* provide things honeſt in the ſight of 


* m² 5 4:7 

And here it may not be amiſs, in the 
firſt place, to enquire into the reaſon in 
general, why we are obliged to have any 


H reſpect 
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reſpect to the opinions of men, in the 
outward conduct of our actions. For, 
= that an omniſcient God, the ſearch- 
hearts, 1s the ſupreme judge of all 

our actions; and that by his judgment 
alone our final ſentence, to happineſs or 
miſery, is to be irreverſibly fixed; it 
may ſeem, perhaps, at firſt needleſs to 
trouble ourſelves, or to be very anxious 
about what men may ſay or think of us; 
provided we have the teſtimony of a 
conſcience towards God, and are 

able to give a good account of our ob- 
ſervance of his laws, whenever we are 
called upon to do it. This reaſoning 
is certainly ſo far juſt and right, that we 

have not any real cauſe to fear what 

men may think or ſay of us, ſo long as 
our conſciences will acquit us before 
| God. But the fallacy of it hes here, 
that it will be poſſible for us to ſtand 
clear at the bar of his judgment, if we 
are not very cautious in our behaviour 
whilſt we continue in the ſight of men 
upon earth. F » is always to be re- 
membered, that At is our duty not only 
to obſerve the laws of chriſtianity our- 
ſelves, but to diſcountenance vice, and 


folly, and irreligion, as much as it lies in 
N | our 
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our power; and to encourage the increaſe 
of piety and virtue in all we converſe 
with: and conſequently, as often as by 
ſetting an ill example, or omitting to ſet 
a good one upon proper occaſions, we 
encourage others to go on in their wick- 
edneſs; fo far do we, in the apoſtle's 
words, become © partakers of other men's 
ſins,” and liable to fall under the ſame 
_ condemnation. And this is the true and 
real foundation of every duty of this 
kind: which, when we conſider how 
much men live by imitation, and how 
prevalent the force of example 1s, will 
appear to be of much greater conſe- 
quence, than is generally apprehend- 
ed, For if we look a little into the 
world, and ſtudy human nature; if we 
conſider mankind, and the reaſons wh 
profaneneſs and immorality prevail 10 
much amongſt them; why happineſs, 
which is the object of every one's purſuit, 
is the lot of few; I am perſuaded, it is 
much oftener to be accounted for from 
the miſtaken examples of other men, 
than the miſtaken notions or reflec- 
tions of our own minds. Some men 
may indeed have appeared in every 
age or country, who have loſt them- 
ä 11 
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ſelves ſo far in abſtruſe ſpeculation, as 
to loſe ſight of God and a ſenſe of re- 
ligion at the ſame time; and endeavour 
to. perſuade others, that the duties of 
religion and morality are creatures of the 
politician's framing, and no farther obli- 
gatory than the preſent neceſſities or oc- 
caſional conveniencies of life make them 
ſo. But this is ſo repugnant to the ge- 
neral ſenſe of mankind, and the nature of 
things, that theſe wild efforts of a deluded 
or over-heated fancy might eaſily be for- 
given, were not their influence u 

the practice too viſible to be concealed. 
There is a principle in every man's breaſt, 


which makes him ſenſible of a certain 


difference between good and evil; and 
tells him of an infallible diſtinction be- 
tween virtue and vice: and the checks 
which his conſcience will never fail to 
give him upon any wicked action, and 
the occaſional reproaches upon every ſeri- 
ous reflection, after any guilt is contract- 
ed, are ſufficient to deſtroy the force of 
all the arguments the mind can ſuggeſt 
in her own defence. But the misfortune 
is, that by ſeeing other men wicked, with 
all the outward marks of proſperity, We 
are drawn in, to imitate them in aan 

| ent 
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ſent gratification of ſome importunate 
deſire ; to over-rule the firſt admonitions 
of conſcience, till it is by degrees lulled 
aſleep, and till we are ſo far infatuated 
with the pleaſure of ſin, that we are de- 
ſirous to excuſe ourſelves at any rate, 
and think of every argument to palliate 
our practice, rather than own ourſelves 
in the wrong. Nay, ſo very dangerous is 
the force of evil examples, that it 1s not 
only ſufficient to deface that natural 
ſhame, which is implanted in every one's 
breaſt, of being ſeen to do what is amiſs; 
but it will often quite change the ob- 
jects of it, and make men aſhamed 
to own themſelves as virtuous and good 
as they really are. It is an odd kind of 
hypocriſy indeed, to diſſemble our virtue; 
and very ſtrange it ſeems to be, that any 
one ſhould be aſhamed or want courage 
to own the influence that a ſenſe of 
religion has upon his mind: but yet, 
it 1s not an uncommon thing to meet 
with ſome, among their vicious com- 
panions, boaſting of wickedneſs they 
never commited; and others, wanton- 
ly prefuming to blaſpheme that God 
in public, whoſe. preſence in their re- 
tirements they tremble at the : very 

H 3 thoughts 
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thoughts of. Nay, it was long ſince 
obſerved by an excellent moraliſt, 
that one of the greateſt cauſes of the 
corruption of men's manners was, that 
in their youth they had not uſually 
courage enough to withſtand the force of 
evil examples, and to reſiſt intreaties. 

Now as theſe conſiderations ſhew the 
miſchiefs ariſing from a bad example; 
ſo by taking a view of the advantages 
ariſing from a good one; we ſhall be 
more Tully convinced of the reaſonable- 
neſs of providing things honeſt in the 
ſight of men.” 

It was an obſervation of Plato, chat 
if virtue could be preſented in a bodily 
ſhape to human eyes, all mankind would 
be wonderfully enamoured of her. Could 
ſtrength of reaſon, joined with great 
force of eloquence in the deſcription of 
virtue, have rendered her quite amiable 
in the ſight of men, that extraordinary 

hiloſopher would certainly have done it. 
But he was very ſenſible that reaſon and 
inſtruction, unaſſiſted, and by themſelves, 
are very dry and unfruitful; that elo- 
quence might for a time pleaſe the ima- 
gination, and at the hearing touch the 
heart; but could ſeldom make impreſſi- 
| | ons 
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ons laſting 2 to have a conſtant 
influence upon practice. Hence it 
ſeems to be, that he wiſhed to have vir- 
tue preſented to our ſight, that having 
her always in view, we might the more 
effectually be prevailed on to imitate her 
perfections. Now what he wiſhed for, 
is in a great meaſure fulfilled in the ex- 
ample of every good man; and his ob- 
ſervation ſo far verified, that even the 
moſt profligate cannot help having a ſe- 
cret love and veneration for a virtuous 
character, and in their hearts defire to 
poſſeſs it. Therefore, ſince it is natural 


to us all to purſue what we deſire, and 


imitate thoſe we love; the ſureſt way to 
become virtuous ourſelves, will be to 
chooſe for our companions thoſe that 
are ſo: and the moſt effectual way to 
reclaim ſinners from their iniquity and 
folly, is to begin at home, by ſetting a 
good example. For by this means we 
ſhall not only ſhew in real life what 
religion and virtue are, but at the ſame 
time prove, that they exceed not our 
ſtrength to practiſe. By this means, fo 
far ſhall we be from partaking of other 
men's ſins, that we ſhall be entitled to 

the reward promiſed in ſcripture, for re- 
H 4 claiming; 
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claiming ſinners from the evil of their 
way, and ſaving fouls alive. Theſe con- 
ſiderations ſhew the reaſonableneſs of the 
duty of providing for * honeſt things in 
the ſight of men;” and how extenſive 
the influence of it has been always deem- 
ed to be over the general practice of men; 
and by conſequence the great wiſdom of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, in giving this 
precept a place in the perfect leſſons of 
morality they taught mankind. 

But there are ſome particular caſes, 
wherein we are obliged to be more 
than ordinarily careful to provide things 
honeſt in the ſight of men: ſuch are 

all the duties relating to the proſpe- 
rity of that community whereof we are 
members: attending the publick worſhip 
of God; promoting acts of general bene- 
ficence, and publick charities; inſtruct- 
ing the ignorant and poor; encouraging 
the induſtrious; maintaining the com- 
mon peace; ſupporting the execution of 
juſtice, and bringing notorious offenders 
to condign puniſhment. All. the ſocial 
duties of this kind, are of that public 
nature, that a great part of the merit of 
them, ariſes from their being ſeen, and 
deſerving the praiſe of men; and 2 
TY Lore 
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fore every one, in his proper ſtation, and 
according to his ability, ought to be 
forward and exemplary in promoting the 
obſervance of them. 

But may it not be objected, that this 
doctrine gives too much encouragenient . 
to oſtentation and vain-glory ? Does it 
not too much reſemble that phariſaical 
righteouſneſs, which is every where ſe- 
verely condemned and cenſured by our 
bleſſed Saviour? Nay, does he not, at 
the beginning of the ſixth chapter of St. 
Matthew's goſpel, command the quite 
contrary z © to take heed not to do our 
 « alms before men, to be ſeen of them ? 
Not to pray in the ſynagogues and 
** corners of the ſtreets,” if we expect to 
be rewarded by our Father who is in 
heaven? Undoubtedly he does; and that 
very conſiſtently too with what he had 
himſelf before enjoined, and what St. 
Paul more fully and frequently. inſiſts on-. 
For it is to be obſerved that the duties of 
prayer and alms- giving are both of a pub- 
lic and private nature, and that our be- 
haviour therefore in the diſcharge of them, 
ought to be reſpectively regulated accord- 
ing to theſe different circumſtances. 
H 5; The 
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The truth of the matter is, that Chriſt 
never deſigned to diſcourage men from 
being open and exemplary in religion and 
virtue; or from appearing to the world 
as juſt, as generous, as charitable and 

as they really are. Himſelf and 
s apoſtles, '< who went about doing 
good,“ have enforced by various pre- 
cepts this practice, and expreſsly recom- 
mended their own examples to future 
imitation. But what our Lord ſo ſevere- 
ly reprimands, 1s the making an often- 
tatious ſhew of our good deeds, ſignified 
by “ ſounding a trumpet before them 
when we do an alms,” and affecting to 
appear devout and charitable in the fight 
of men, when we are not really and fin- 


cerely ſo: that we ſhould not, with the 


ſcribes and phariſees, be like whited ſe- 


pulchres; have fair outſides, and be at 


the ſame time © within full of rottenneſs 
and dead» men's bones: with auſtere 
looks, and the outward pomp and ſhew 
of piety, devotion and charity, have 
hearts at the ſame time full of nothing 


but © pride, extortion, and all manner 


of uncleanneſs.” This vile hypocriſy 1s 


what our Saviour ſeverely cenſures; and 


with very good reaſon aſſures thoſe, "mw 
OS only 
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only affected to be righteous in the fight 
of men, that they would not be entitled to 
any reward from their Father in heaven, 


who, being the Tearcher of hearts, can- 5 


not be unacquainted with their inſin- 
cerity. But — there can be no co- 
lour of reaſon from hence to conclude, 
that they who are ſincere in their religi- 
on, who are truly and upon principle 
charitable and good, ſhould be afraid of 
the ſame imputation of hypocriſy, be- 
cauſe they appear fo in the ſight of men. 
Nay, both religion and reaſon require it 
as a duty in them to do ſo: out of re- 
gard to God, the ſearcher of hearts, to 
be really as good as they appear to be : 
and for * ake of men, to appear al- 
ways as good as they really are. 

Let us then, — things Ci 
not only in the Ahe of the Lord, but 
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SERMON IX. 


THE DUTY OF PRAISE AND TRHANREKS- 
| _ GIVING- + i. 


PSALM L. 14. 


- 


Offer unto God thantſgivin * N 


12 ſalm was written on purpoſe 
to ow the weakneſs and; worth- 
leſſneſs of external performances, when 
compared with more ſubſtantial and vi- 
tal duties. To enforce which doctrine, ; 
God himſelf is brought in, as delivering 


= 
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it. Hear, O my people, and I wilt 
*« ſpeak, O Iſrael, and I will teſtify a- 
e painſt thee : I am God, even thy God.” 
The preface is very ſolemn ; and there- 
fore what it uſhers in, we may be ſure, 
is of no common importance: I will 
not reprove thee for thy ſacrifices, or 
* thy burnt-offerings, to have been con- 
e tinually before me.” That is, I will 
not ſo reprove thee for any failures in 
thy ſacrifices and burnt-offerings, as if 
| theſe were the only, or the chief things 
J required of thee. & I will take no 
e bullock out of thy houſe, nor he-goat 
out of thy folds.” I preſcribed not 
ſacrifices to thee, for my own ſake, be- 
cauſe I needed them: For every beaſt 
of the foreſt is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thoufand hills.“ Mine they 
are, and were, before ever I commanded 
thee to offer them to me; ſo that (as it 
follows) “if I were hungry, yet would 
I not tell thee; for the world is mine, 
e and the fullneſs thereof.” But can ye 
be ſo groſs and ſenſeleſs, as to think me 
liable to hunger and thirſt? as to ima- 
gine that wants of this kind can touch 
me? Will I eat the fleſh of bulls, or 


drink the blood of goats ?” Thus —_ 
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he expoſtulate ſeverely with them, after 
the moſt graceful manner of the eaſtern 
poetry. The iſſue of which is, a plain 
and full reſolution of the caſe, in thoſe 
few words of the text, Offer unto God 
thankſgiving.” Would you preſent your 
homage in the moſt agreeable way? would 
you render the moſt acceptable of ſer- 
vices ? „Offer unto God thankſgiving.” 

Which that we may do, let us enquire 
firſt, how we are to underſtand this eom- 
mand of offering praiſe and thankſgiving 
unto God; and then how reaſonable it is 
that we ſhould comply with it. 

Our enquiry into what is meant here, 
will be very ſhort. For, who is there, 
that underſtands any thing of religion, 
but knows, that the offering praiſe and 
thanks to God implies, our having a live- 
ly and devout ſenſe of his excellencies, 
and of his benefits; our recollecting them 
with humility and thankfulneſs of heart; 
and our expreſſing theſe inward affections 
by ſuitable outward ſigns? This is the 
account, which every chriſtian eaſily 
gives himſelf of it; and which, therefore, 
it would be needleſs to enlarge upon. | 
hall only obſerve, that praiſe and thankſ- 
giving do, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, ſignify 
"ONE" things. 
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things ſomewhat different. Our praiſe 
properly terminates in God, on the ac- 
count of his natural excellencies and per- 
fections; and is that act of devotion by 
which we confeſs and admire his ſeveral at- 


tributes. But thankſgiving is more con- 


fined in its meaning, and imports only a 
grateful ſenſe and acknowledgment of 
paſt mercies. We praiſe God for all his 
glorious acts, of every kind, that regard 
either us, or other men: but we thank 
him (properly ſpeaking) for the inſtances 


of his goodneſs alone; and for ſuch only 
of theſe, as we ourſelves are ſome way 


concerned in. This, I ſay, is what the 
two words ſtrictly imply: but ſince the 
language of ſcripture is generally leſs 
exact, and often uſeth either of them to 
expreſs the other, I ſhall not think 
myſelf obliged, in what follows, thus 
nicely always to diſtinguiſn them. | 
Nov the great reaſonableneſs of this 
duty of praiſe or thankſgiving, and our 
feveral obligations to it, will appear, if 
we either conſider it abſolutely in itſelf, 
as the debt of our nature; or point out 
ſome of its pecuhar properties and ad- 
vantages, with regard to the devout 
performer of it. [57M 

_ Firſt; 
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Firſt ; The duty of praiſe and thankſ- 
giving, conſidered abſolutely in itſelf, is 
the debt and law of our nature. We 5 
had ſuch faculties beſtowed on us by our 
Creator, as made us capable of diſcharg- 
ing chis debt, and obeying this law; and 
they never, therefore, work more natu- 
rally and freely, than when they are thus | 
employed. 

Reaſon is given us as arule an mea- 
ſure, by the help of which we are to 
proportion our eſteem of every thing, 
according to the degrees of perfection 
and goodneſs which we find therein; 
It cannot, therefore, if it doth its office 
at all, but apprehend God as the beſt 
and moſt perfect being; it muſt needs 
ſee, and own, and admire his infinite 
perfections. And this is what is ſtrictly 
meant by praiſe; which, therefore, is 
expreſſed in ſcripture by confeſſing to 
God, and acknowledging him, and by aſ- 
cribing to him what is his due: and, as 
tar as this ſenſe of the words reaches, it 
is impoſſible to think of God without 
praiſing him, For it depends not on 
the underſtanding how it ſhall apprehend 
things, any more 20 it d a on the 
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A The Duty of 
eye, how viſible objects ſhall appear to 
bi | 


The duty takes a farther and ſurer 
hold of us, by means of that ſtrong 
bent towards gratitude which the author 
of our nature hath implanted in it. 
There is not a more active principle than 
this in the mind of man: and ſurely, that 
which deſerves its utmoſt force, and 
ſhould ſet all its ſprings in motion, is God; 
the great and univerſal benefactor, from 
whom alone we received whatever we 
either have, or are, and to whom we can 
poſſibly repay nothing but our praiſes, 
or (to ſpeak more properly on this head, 
and according to the ſtrict import of the 

word) our thankſgiving. . | 
Gratitude conſiſts in an equal return 
of benefits, if we are able ; or of thanks, 
if we are not; our thanks, therefore, 
muſt riſe always in proportion as the 
favours received are great, and the re- 
ceiver incapable of making any other 
ſort of requital. Now, ſince no man 
hath benefited God at any time, and yet 
every man, in each moment of his life, 
is continually benefited by him, what 
ſtrong obligations muſt we needs be un- 
der to thank him ! It is true, our thanks 
are 


are really as inſignificant to him, as any 
other kind of return would be; in them- 
ſelves indeed, they are worthleſs; but his 
goodneſs hath put a value upon them: 

he hath declared, he will accept them 
in lieu of the vaſt debt we owe: = 
after that, which is fitteſt for us, to diſ- 
pute how they come to be taken as an 
equivalent, or to pay them ? 

It is, therefore, the voice of nature 
(as far as gratitude itſelf is ſo) that the 
ul things we receive from above, 

ould be ſent back again thither in 
thanks and praiſes, © as the rivers run 
into the ſea; to the place (the ocean 
c of beneficence) from whence the rivers. 
come, thither ſhould they return a- 
„gain.“ | 

Let us now take notice of ſome of the 
peculiar properties and advantages, of this 
duty which recommend it to the devout 
performer.. And, . 

Firſt; It is the moſt pleaſing part of 
our devotions. It proceeds always from 
a lively, chearful temper of mind; and 

it cheriſnes and improves what it pro- 
ceeds from. For it is good to ling 
praiſes unto our God,” (ſays one, whoſe 


experience, in this caſe, we may rely up- 


on) 
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K | The Dury of 


on) © it is pleaſant, and praiſe is 
comely.” Petition and confeſſion are 
the language of the indigent and the guil- 
ty, the  breathings of a fad and a contrite 
ſpirit. © Is any afflicted ?: let him pray?” 


but, © is any merry, let him ing 


pſalms.” The, moſt uſual and natural 
way of mens expreſling the mirth of 


their hearts, is, in a ſong; and ſongs are 


the very language of praiſe z_ to the ex- 
preſſing of which they are in a One 
manner appropriated, and are ſcarcely 


of any other uſe in religion. Indeed, 
the whole compoſition of this duty 


is ſuch, as +1 TR eaſe and 


delight to the mind: roceeds from 


love, and from ank ulneſs; from 
love, the fountain of pleaſure, the paſ- 
ſion, which gives every thing we do, or 
enjoy, its reliſh and agreeableneſs; from 
thank fulneſs, which involves in it the 
memory of paſt benefits; the actual pre- 
ſence of them to the mind, and the re- 
peated enjoyment of them. And as its 


principle is, ſuch is its end alſo. For it 


procureth quiet and eaſe to the mind, by 

doing ſomewhat towards ſatisfying — 
debt which it labours under; by deli- 
vering it of thoſe thoughts of praiſe and 


gra- 


* * 
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gratitude, thoſe exultations it is ſo full 
of; and which would grow uneaſy and 
troubleſome to it, if they were kept in. 
If the thankful refrained, it would be 
pain and grief to them:“ But then 
« 1s their ſoul. ſatisfied as with marrow 
and fatneſs, when their mouth praiſeth 
God with joyful lips.“ 1 
It is another diſtinguiſhing property 
of divine praiſe, that it enlargeth the 
powers and capacities of our ſouls; 
turning them from little and low 
things, upon their greateſt and nobleſt 
objects, the divine nature; and employ- 
ing them in the diſcovery and admiration 
of the ſeveral perfections that adorn it. 
We ſee, what difference there 1s between 
man and man; ſuch, as there is hardly | 
greater between man and beaſt: and this 
proceeds chiefly from the different ſphere 
of thought in which they act, and the 
different objects with which they converſe. 
The mind is eſſentially the ſame in the 
peaſant and the prince; the forces of it 
naturally equal in the untaught man, and 
the philoſopher : only the one of theſe is 
buſied in meaner affairs, and within nar- 
rower bounds, the other exerciſes him- 
ſelf in things of weight and moment; 
and 
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and this it is that puts the wide diſtance 


between them. Noble objects are to 
the mind, what the ſun- beams are to 


a bud or flower; they open and un- 


fold, as it were, the leaves of it; put 


it upon exerting and ſpreading itſelf 


every way; and call forth all os 
powers, that he hid and locked u 

it. The praiſe and admiration of 7 
therefore, brings this advantage along 
with it, that it ſets our faculties upon 


their full ſtretch, and improves them to 


all the degrees of perfection, of which 


they are capable. 
It, farther, promotes in us an exqui- 


ſite fenſe of God's honour, and an high 


indignation of mind at every thing that 
openly profanes it. For, -what we 
value and delight in, we cannot with 
patience hear lighted, or abuſed. Our 
own praiſes, which we- are conſtantly 
putting up, will be a ſpur to us towards 
procuring and promoting the divine glo- 
ry in every other inſtance ; and will 
make us ſet our faces againſt all open 


and avowed impieties. Which, me- 


thinks, ſhould be conſidered a little by 
ſuch as would be thought not to be 


wanting in this duty, and yet are 2 
len 
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filent under the greateſt diſhonours done 
to religion, and its divine author. For 
tamely to hear God's name and worſhip 
vilified by others, is no very good ar- 
gument, that we have been uſed to ho- 
nour and reverence him in good n. : 
ourſelves. _ 

Finally ; It will, beyond all this, work 
in us a deep humility, and conſciouſneſs 
of our own imperfections. Upon a fre- 
quent attention to God and his attri- 
butes, we ſhall eaſily diſcover our own 
weakneſs and emptineſs; our ſwelling 
thoughts of ourſelves will abate, and we 
ſhall ſee and feel, that we“ are altoge- 
ther lighter to be laid in the balance, 
than vanity.” And this 1s a leſſon, 
which, to the greateſt part of mankind, 
is, I think, very well worth learning. 
We are naturally preſumptuous and vain; 
full of ourſelves, and regardleſs of every 
thing beſides: eſpecially, when ſome little 

| outward privileges diſtinguiſh. us from 
| the reſt of mankind; then, it is no uncom- 
mon thing for us to look into ourſelves 
with great degrees of complacency; then 
* wearewiſer(and betterevery way) in our 
* own conceit, than ſeven men, that can 
« render a reaſon.” Now nothing will 
contri- 


* 
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Contribute ſo much to the cure of this 
vanity, as a due attention to God's ex- 
cellencies, and perfections: by compar- 
ing theſe with thoſe which, we imagine, 
belong to us, we ſhall learn, © not to 
think of ourſelves more highly than 
* we ought: to think, but to think ſo- 
© berly. We ſhall find more ſatisfacti- 
on in looking upwards, and humbling 
ourſelves before our common Creator, 
than in caſting our eyes downwards 
with ſcorn upon our fellow- creatures, 
and ſetting at nought any part of the 
work of his hands. The vaſt diſ- 
tance we are at from infinite excellence 
will aſtoniſn us ſo much, that we ſhall 
not be tempted to value ourſelves upon 
thoſe leſſer degrees of pre-eminence, 
which cuſtom, or opinion, or ſome little 
accidental advantages have given us o- 
ver other men. 

Upon theſe grounds doth the duty of 
praiſe ſtand, and theſe are the obligati- 
ons that bind us to the performance of 
it. 

I ſhall now ſhut up this diſcourſe, 
with a ſhort application to two forts of 
perſons ; the careleſs, and the profane; 
one ol whom neglects the practice of ſo 

important 
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important a duty, the other lives in an 


open defiance of it. 

A negle& in this caſe, doth certainly 
involve in it a very high degree of guilt 
and folly: for it is, we ſee, at once the 
negle& of our duty, and honour, our 
intereſt, and our pleaſure. It is to omit 
doing that, which we have many ob- 
lications to do, and no excuſe for 
leaving undone; ſince praiſe is within 


every man's reach; there is no one but 


hath it in his power to be thankful. 

God commanded the Jews to acknow- 
ledge his ſovereignty and beneficence, by 
ſacrifices; a coſtly and a troubleſome 
way of worſhip. Of us he requires only 
the cheap and eaſy offering of our thanks 
and praiſes. And ſhall we not pay it? 
Alas! we do not! Every thing proves 
a hindrance to us in the way "to this 
our bounden duty and ſervice: we are 
too idle, or too buſy to attend upon it. 
And even when we find leiſure enough; 
yer how cold and how inſenſible are we, 
whilſt it is performing! © We draw 

* nigh unto him with our mouths, and 
* honour him with our lips; but our 
« hearts are far from him.” And 
do we then know, what it is to praiſe 

I God 
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God becomingly? Do we remember, 
how the great pattern of religious gra- 
titude ſummons up every one of his 
faculties to aſſiſt him in it? © Bleſs the 
„Lord, O my ſoul! and all that is 
within thee, bleſs his holy name!“ It 
is a work that will employ all that is 
within us, wall call for all the applicati- 
on, and vigour, and warmth, that we 
can poſſibly beſtow upon it. Cold and 
languid praiſe is no praiſe; this ſacrifice 
can be no longer acceptable than it is 
burning. | 

To thoſe men, who live in the con- 
tempt of this duty, we have alſo ſome- 
what to ſay, if they would but hear us. 
They are generally ſuch, as pretend to 
a high ſenſe of the dignity of human na- 
ture, and bear no {mall reſpe& to their 
own underſtandings. Now, though o- 
ther parts of religious worſhip ſhould 
happen to be too mean and low for ſuch 
great minds to take up with; yet this, 
methinks, might deſerve to be thought 
equal to them. Suppoſe that confeſſion 
prayer were - as much beneath them 
as they imagine; yet ſurely, praile 
* hath ſomewhat in it ſo great, and fo T 

G& 
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ble, as may invite them to practiſe it. 
It is a ſubject, fit for the moſt enlarged 
capacities to dwell upon; an exerciſe by 
which they would certainly find them- 
ſelves raiſed and improved. 

If it were poſſible for theſe men to 
have a reliſh of any thing of this kind, 
we would deſire them to make the trial. 
But alas! we ſpeak in vain! The men, 
who are bold enough to ſlight a duty of 
this rank and character, will eaſily ſlight 
every thing that can be offered to per- 
ſuade them to it. 

That we may not fall into this impi- 
ety; let us © offer unto God thankſgiv- 
ing;“ and not that only, but ourſelves 
alſo, our ſouls and bodies, to be a 
<« reaſonable, holy, and living ſacrifice.” 
Let us render him the fruit of our lips, 
and the obedience of our lives. And 
may God of his great mercy accept the 
offering! 
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SERMON X. 


THE CHRISTIAN RULE OF gEqQuitY 
EXPLAINED AND ENFORCED. 


Marr. vii. 12. 


All things whatſoever ye would that men 
ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them. 


J text is one branch of doctrine 
in our bleſſed Saviour's ſermon on 
the mount; and well deſerves the place 
it hath in that divine diſcourſe; for it is 
I 3 the 
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the firſt and cleareſt principle in the ſci- 


ence of morality or common honeſty; nay, 
in this ſingle precept all the lines of right, 


or duty towards our neighbour center. 


It doth indeed fo far compriſe whatever 


God has taught us to do to one another 
by the light of reaſon, his laws or his 
des that if all the offices of ſocial 
life, that are diſperſed throughout mo- 


ral or ſacred writers, were to be inclu- 


ded in one full and common practical 
rule; it cannot be done in fewer words, 
and more comprehenſive than thoſe of 
the text. 

I ſhall, at this time, attempt to explain 
the meaning, and determine the juſt ex- 
tent of this precept ; to illuſtrate its rea- 
ſonableneſs and equity; and to enume- 
rate the principal advantages which will 
teſult from the obſervance of it. 

The words of this precept are plain 
and intelligible: : and the doctrine con- 
tained in them would be ſo likewife, 
were but common ſenſe, and natural con- 
ſcience, to determine every doubt with- 
out ſophiſtry or prejudice. For this ſin- 
ole caution or reſtraint ſeems to be ſuf- 
ficient : let but the nature of things, as 


to what is juſt and right, fit and reaſon- 


able, 
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able, govern our own deſires and actions; 
then let us place every other perſon in 
our own ſtead: and -we ſhall not tranſ- 
greſs our duty to him. Thus we ſhall 
never grant either too little, or too much © 
ſince our own reaſon, when unbiaſſed, 
will always hinder us from ſinful or extra- 
vagant compliances: whilſt ſelf-love will 
prevent us from doing to another, what 
in our own turn we ſhould be loth to 
ſuffer. Let us but impartially conſider 
what treatment we may in any circum- 
ſtances of life fairly and juſtly expect 
from others : and we ſhall a& moſt right- 
ly, ſo long as we make our own fair and 
juſt expectations the ſtandard of our be- 
haviour towards them; ſo that no other 
paraphraſe on the text is neceſlary, than 
this. © What things ſoever, when done 
* by others to you, . your own judgment 
« ſhall without corruption, partiality, or 
* hypocriſy commend, as done well and 
« witely, go, and do likewiſe 3 and God, 
and man will juſtify you.” | 
Some caſes indeed may offer, wherein 
we ought not to comply with others, 

even though we ourſelves might perhaps 
in the ſame circumſtances deſire the like 
compliance; but the reaſon is, becauſe 
14 ſuck 
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ſuch a compliance would be a folly or a 
{in both in us and them. For inſtance, 


ſuch favours, as they in no wiſe merit, 


ſcious that he himſelf might be ſo weak, 


certainly defire to eſcape unpuniſhed. 


though he be guilty, he ſeldom fails to 
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ought a perſon of a generous or charita- 
ble ſpirit, on pretence of being governed 
by this rule, to gratify thoſe who aſk 


nor he can in reaſon grant; though con- 


as to make requeſts not leſs extravagant, 
were he the petitioner? No certainly. 

For the ſame reaſon, a jury is not at 
liberty to acquit, nor a judge to pardon 
deſperate, incorrigible offenders, becauſe 
were they themſelves ſuch, they ſhould 


As magiſtrates are the miniſters of God, 
they are bound in duty to him, to their 
country, and the innocent ſufferer, not 
to bear the. ſword in vain, but to exe- 
cute ſtrict juſtice, when there is in rea- 
ſon no room for mercy. Not to ſay, but 
that the moſt hardened criminal would 
think ſo, were he innocent himſelf: nay, 


ap rove, even ſo far, the righteouſneſs 

his ſentence, and of its execution 
5 though the love of life, and the 
dread of death prompt him to procure 
an acquittal, reprieve, or pardon, yet 


4 
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his own conſcience tells him, at the ſame 
time, that he deſerves none of them. 
Now theſe inſtances well underſtood will 
direct every man's private judgment, as 
circumſtances ariſe, to determine without 
a caſuiſt any other of the like nature; 
ſo that I may now proceed, 

To ſettle the juſt extent and bounda- 
nies of the precept of the text. The 
terms of it are univerſal, and unlimited 
both as to things and perſons: and rea- 
ſon and ſcripture will extend the mean- 
ing of them to the whole compaſs of our 
duty towards others; ſo as to take in 
not only all matters of juſtice and equity 
in trade and buſineſs, but of charity, ge- 
neroſity, and even civility in company 
and converſation. In matters of juſtice- 
the caſe is clear: nor could any man 
have a doubt, whether he ought to be 
charitable, generous, and civil to o- 
thers in every thing, that can proceed. 
from compaſſion, affability, condeſcen- 
ſion, and good-nature; if he would re- 
fle& within himſelf how kindly, ſin- 
cerely, reſpectfully and obligingly he 
hopes to be treated by them. He mult 
be a ſtranger to a haughty and con-- 
temptuous deportment towards others,, 
15 who 
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who feels that nothing can be more pro- 
voking to himſelf, than a ſlighting or. 
inſolent behaviour, whether in looks or 
geſture, in words or actions. He who 
will conſult his own breaſt for the 
price of a good name, will never want 
the tenderneſs he ought to have for the 
reputation of his neighbour. He who is 
thoroughly ſenſible of his own offences 
through ignorance, miſtake or paſſion, 
will need no other motive to the practice 
of that wiſdom and charity, which is not 
eaſily provoked, which ſuffereth long 
and is kind, which is peaceable, gentle, 
and eaſy to be intreated, which is not 
only forbearing and forgiving, and with- 
out partiality, but full of mercy and 
good fruits. I may alſo add, that who- 
ever will bring himſelf to ſympathize 
with the poor, the needy and afflicted, 
will have the ſtrongeſt inducements from 
within himſelf to do good to them that 
are without, as he has opportunity and 
ability. He will indeed feel the force, 
as well as perceive the truth of what our 
Saviour ſaid, © it is more bleſſed to give 

than to receive.” 6 
In ſhort, all men, in whatever ſtati- 
ons, conditions or circumſtances Provi- 
dence 
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dence may- place them, ſtand hereby ob- 
liged not- only to give one another what 
is due in reaſon and conſcience, but in 
good nature or good manners; becauſe 
there is no one but muſt think, he hath 
a fair claim and title to ſuch treatment 
from others. Which leads me, | 
To enquire into the general reafon, 
and equity of the moral rule in my text.. 
It carries indeed its own light along with 
it, which makes the equity of it ſo viſi- 
ble, as to need no evidence, and ſcarcely 
an illuſtration. All men muſt agree to it 
in ſpeculation, however they may be 
biaſſed, and tempted to break through 
it in practice. No one can except againſt 
it, without firſt denying, that men have 
one nature common to them all, derived 
from God the Father of all, through 
one, and the ſame ſtock and lineage, 
wherein we ſtand equally related. Others 
being altogether ſuch as ourſelves, mult 
nave by the laws of that nature, whe- 
ther of reaſon or humanity, an equal 
claim to the ſame dues, rights, kindneſſ- 
es or civilities, as we expect from them. 
* Thou ſhalt not have (faith Moſes) in: 
* thy bag, or in thy houſe divers weights: 
and meaſures, a great and a ſmall (one: 
where-- 
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«<.wherewith to ſell, and another where- 
_ < with to buy) but thou ſhalt have a 
A perfect _ a juſt weight: a naſe 
e and juſt — — ſhalt thou have.” 
There muſt, as in mercantile traffic, ſo 
in the ſocial commerce of human life be 
one common, and fixt ſtandard of deal- 
ing; there muſt be a perfect weight, 
and a juſt meaſure whereby to weigh 
and meaſure every part of our moral 
conduct towards each other. And what 
better, or indeed what other can we have, 
than the ſtandard in my text, which is 
the compendium and ſubſtance of all 
equity ; the doing in all caſes and to all 
perſons, what we ourſelves in reaſon de- 
fire that they, if in our places and rela- 
tions, ſhould do to us? for being all 
partakers of the ſame nature, what rela- 
tion one man in any caſe bears to ano- 
ther; the ſame that other, if put into 
like circumſtances, will bear to him. 
Whatever 1s fit for, or due to one, muſt 
for the ſame reaſon be fit for, and due 
to another. What is good for one, 
muſt be equally good for another in the 
ſame condition ; as what 1s evil for one, 
muſt be ſo for the other alſo. And con- 
— the reaſon of the thing being 


equal, 
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equal, there muſt be an unalterable ob- 
ligation upon all men to do that right 
or good, and abſtain from that injury or 
evil, which they in a like caſe would ap- 
prove or condemn, if done by others to 
themſelves, with regard to their life, eſtate, 
or reputation. The equity of this rule, 
is indeed ſo ſelf evident and convincing, 
that no man can ever deviate from it, 
without tranſgreſſing both the plain law 
of his being, and acting againſt the judg- 
ment of his own mind, and the natural 
inclination of his own uncorrupted af- 
fections. . 

But to engage you more ſtrongly to 
do to others whatſoever ye would that 
they ſhould do to you; I ſhall proceed 
to ſhew the pecuhar ' advantages be- 
longing to this rule of moral action: and 
how much the welfare of mank ind would 
be promoted by a conſtant and univerſal 
regard to it. And here I cannot but 
obſerve firſt, that it is a rule, which ſince 
all men ought to uſe, God hath ſuited 
it equally to the capacities of all, nay, 
contrived to have it ready on all occaſi- 
ons, ſo that we need go no further for 
its inſtructions, that to our own breaſts. 
It is both ſelf- evident, and * 
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ble: ſo that an honeſt, and well-mean- 
ing man may determine no leſs rightly 
by it, than the moſt diſcerning and up- 
right judge. For none, but fools or 
madmen, can be ſo weak as not to know, 
what uſage they themſelves expect and 
deſire at the hands of others. Every one 
can look into his, own heart: and that 
will clearly anſwer this plain queſtion : 
Should I myſelf be content to be thus 
dealt with by another: if not, why ſhould 
I deal ſo with him? Imagine the point in 
queſtion to be as nice and difficult as poſ- 
ſible: yet, let a man but make the caſe 
really his own, and he will — ever 
judge or act amis. 

But here it may be aſked, how are' 
the meaſures of righteous dealing more 
clearly diſcovered by this imaginary 
change of rights and perſons ? for when 

the change is made, and we ourſelves 
placed in the condition, and circum- 
ſtances of other men ; muſt we not have 
a ſound and extenſive judgment to diſ- 
cern what 1s fit, or right, or reaſonable 
to be done by and to ourſelves, as well 
as by and to them? but this judgment 
we cannot have, without a thorough in- 

| ſight 
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ſoht into the moral, nature and relati- 
ons of things. And therefore, of what 
more extraordinary value or uſe is the 
rule of the text, than a plain command: 
tor our doing to all men, whatever 1s fit, 
right, and reaſonable ?_ 

"Now it is without queſtion true, that 
the text includes nothing more uncom- 
mon, or ſurpriſing in its doctrine, than that 
we ſhould hurt no one by word or deed, 
but be true, juſt and charitable in all 
our dealings. But then the principles of 
moral good and evil are ſo very clear, 
if not ſelf-evident, that a man of the 
meaneſt underſtanding, ſeldom miſtakes 
about what is right, or wrong in theory; 
but when we come to practice, ſelf- love 
and intereſt are apt to put a biaſs upon 
our judgment. The difficulty then is 
how to remove ourſelves as parties out 
* any queſtion, Now this may be done 

by looking upon every man, as a ſecond 
e, and then ſuppoſing his cauſe to be 
our own, or that we are to be ſo dealt 
with, as we deal with him; for then 
the very ſelfiſh principles within us be- 
come of real uſe, making us extremely 
cautious, (even whilſt we have the pow- 
cr of weighing our own right and ret 
reſts 
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reſts as well as his) how we put too much 
into one ſcale, for fear it ſhould be our 
lot, after his chuſing as he ought, to 
have too little in the other. And thus 
this change of places and circumſtances 
conſtitutes us, what we ſhould in reaſon 
be even in our own cafes, impartial 
judges, without paſſion, prejudice, or 
favour. We thus become equally inte- 
reſted and biaſſed in another man's cauſe 
as in our own: and as we are quick- 
ſighted enough to diſcern our own right- 
ful claims, the ſame ſagacity will prevent 
our miſtaking his; whilſt conſcience all 
the while ſuggeſts to us, that to do any 
thing to others, which we would not 
have done unto ourſelves, is fo ſcanda- 
lous an iniquity, or fo falſe a balance, 
as to be an abomination both to God 
and man. | 
Nor is this the only good effect, which 
the precept of the text will have upon 
our practice; for it will be not only a 
rule, but a motive to our duty, always 
exciting us to perform what it enjoins. 
It will influence the will and paſſions, as 
well as correct the judgment, and deter- 
mine us to do, as we would be done unto, 
by the forcible fmpulle of ſelf- love. No 
= ſh 
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{hall thereby be as ſtrongly, and as quick- 
ly inclined to do good, and to abſtain 
frond injuries, in others, as with reſpect to 
ourſelves ; for by this change of circum- 
ſtaces we create within our breaſts a ſenſe 
and fellow-feeling of their happineſs or 
miſery; and thus become as ready 
and deſirous to remove the one and in- 
creaſe the other, as we ſhould be, were 
our own happineſs or miſery concerned. 
In one word, we ſhall at all times, and 
on all occaſions, do, as much as heth in 
us, to make the life of every one as eaſy 
and happy, as we ſhould wiſh our own 
in their circumſtances to be. 

Bur laſtly; The excellency of this pre- 
cept will appear in the cleareſt light, if we 
ſhew how much it will, if conſcientiouſly 
and univerſally obſerved, promote the 
welfare of mankind, both in their public 
and private relations. 

As to what concerns the public ; were 
kings and all that are in authority, after 
the example of Severus, one of the beſt 
and wiſeſt of the Roman emperors, to in- 
{cribe this precept in letters of gold, o- 
ver the gates of their palaces; and to 
make it the invariable ſtandard of their 
political conduct; they would then ne- 

| ver 
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ver fail to govern, as they would be 
governed, Would they conſider that 
liberty, life and property muſt be as dear 
to others as prerogative and power are to 
themſelves; and then feign in imagina- 
tion what their fellow-creatures muſt 


really ſuffer from any injuries herein, 


their own hearts would plead fo ſtrongly 
for their doing as they would be done 
unto, as to keep them not only from en- 
ſlaving, deſtroying or plundering their 
ſubjects, to ſerve any ſchemes of avarice, 


ambition or tyranny ; but likewiſe from 
offering to any of them, the leaſt pri- 


vate hardſhip, that may not be juſtified 


by public. good. 


On the other hand, were ſubjects in 
their ſeveral ſtations to act from prin- 


ciples of religion and conſcience, accord- 


ing to this chriſtian rule of moral prac- 


tice, which alters not with any party, 


not tends to any ſelfiſh views; they would, 
I am perſuaded, be never wanting through 
envy, ambition, or unreaſonable jealou- 
ſies, in a chearful obedience to ſuch 
higher powers as are no leſs watchful 
over the rights and intereſts of the peo- 
ple, than over their own privileges and 
dignities. 


Would 


, 
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Would all the members of civil ſociety 
bring their ſeveral tranſactions with one 
another to this unerring teſt, there would 
be no complaining in our ſtreets; for 
then the life and property of every man 
would be as ſafe in his neighbour's keep- 
ing as his own. We ſhould then have 
nothing to fear from cenſoriouſneſs, ca- 
lumny and diſtraction, for we ſhould be 
ſure, that all we converſe with would 
treat our reputation with the ſame good 
nature as their own; and with equal con- 
cern and candor either conceal or palli- 
ate our errors, or our faults. Were the 
ſecret ſprings of action in every human 
ſoul moved and directed by this princi- 
ple of doing nothing to others but what 
they would have done unto themſelves; 
anger, envy, hatred, malice and revenge 
would find no harbour in our boſoms, 
| becauſe we ſhould thus feel, how unrea- 
ſonable, and unjuſt it would be to indulge . 
theſe paſſions, which we cannot but 
condemn in others, and of whoſe at- 
tacks we have the acuteſt reſentment, 
when they are made upon ourſelves. 
Would all men make conſcience of buy- 
ing and felling by this rule, all the arts 


of knavery and extortion would be at an 
end, 
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end, and no man would go beyond or de- 


fraud his brother in any matter. 

Could they who are rich in this world 
be induced to do to others all thin 
whatſoever they would have others to 90 
to themſelves, they would then need no 
charge to be rich in good works: they 
would be as ready to diſtribute and wil- 
ling to communicate, as the poor to aſk 
or receive. 

To conclude, were this ſingle chriſtian 
precept religiouſly and univerſally ob- 
ſerved, in ſuch a conſtant intercourſe 
of juſt and good offices as it will dic- 
tate to all who are united in the com- 
mon bonds of humanity ; it would make 
them all as happy as it is poſſible for 
men to be in this ſtate of imperfecti- 
on, and frailty. Every man would thus 
become a friend, a benefactor, a good 
angel, unto his fellow creatures; none 
vr. whom would be unhappy, if it were in 
human power to make them otherwiſe. 
This world would become a paradiſe, 
full of good fruits. Mercy and truth 
would every where meet together, and 
righteouſneſs and peace would kiſs each 
other. Our happineſs on earth would on- 
ly be exceeded by that of heaven, where 

there 
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— 


there ſnall be no more ſickneſs or pain; 
from whence all pride, vain- glory, envy, 
hatred and malice, with all uncharita- 
bleneſs, ſhall be forever baniſhed, and 
where we ſhall all be of one mind and 
one ſoul, and take equal delight in the 
common felicity of our fellow-creatures 
as in our own. 

To which happy ſtate may God of his 
mercy and goodneſs bring us all! | 
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SERMON XI. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE | RIGHTEOUS 
AND THE GOOD MAN COMPARED. 


Rom. v. 7. 


Searcely for a righteous man will one die, 
vet, peradventure, for a good man ſome 
would even dare to die. 


5 of 


12 the verſe preceding * text, the 
1 apoſtle mentions that great inſtance 
of ho love of God, in ſending his fon 


into the world to die for us, which i is the 
Peculiar 
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peculiar diſcovery of the goſpel, and 
deſerves our higheſt admiration and. 
ratitude; for when we were yet 
« without ſtrength, in due time Chriſt 
ce died for the ungodly.” The goodneſs 
of God, in this wonderful conſtitution, 
is celebrated, in the new Teſtament, with 
the moſt lofty encontums. There is an 
uncommon ſtreſs and emphaſis laid upon 
it; © God ſo loved the world, that 
he gave his fon Jeſus Chriſt to be a 
propitiation for our fins.” It vaſtly 
ſurpaſſes the moſt noble and heroic 
inſtances of human benevolence and 
friendſhip. For, amongſt men, there 
is ſcarcely one to be met with, that 
will die fir a perſon who is ſtrictly juſt 
and righteous; and it is very rare and 
extraordinary to find any that will lay 
down their lives for a charitable benefi- 
cent man: © peradventure for a good 
man ſome would even dare to die; 
but God commendeth his love towards 
us, in that while we were yet ſinners, 
« Chriſt died for us.” This is the im- 
mediate connection of the words; which 
T ſhall conſider, in what follows, as an 
independent propoſition : and, grounding 
my diſcourſe entirely on the rr 
N 5 St. 
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St. Paul has made, that mankind have 


a much greater eſteem of kind and 

nerous, than of merely juſt actions, ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew, that this 1s not-ow- 
ing to education, fancy, and enthuſiaſm, 
but founded on right reaſon, and a true 


judgment of the intrinſic nature and dif- 


ferences of things. In order to this, I 
ſhall give a ſhort ſketch of the characters 
of the righteous and good man; ſhew 
the vaſtly ſuperior excellency of the lat- 
ter; and, make ſome reflections on the 
whole. | 

If it be aſked, on what grounds we 
diſtinguiſh between a righteous and good 
man; whether a man can in any ſenſe 
be ſtrictly Juſt that is not good; and whe- 
ther good offices are not due to our fel- 
low-creatures : I anſwer, that thoſe who 
are in diſtreſs have, unqueſtionably, a 


Tight to be relieved, founded on reaſon, 


on common ties of humanity, and the 
mutual dependence of mankind upon one 
another, This right, however, 1s only 
general. It does not, in moſt caſes, give 
them a claim to aſſiſtance and ſupport 
trom any particular perſons; but men 
are at liberty to chuſe the objects towards 
whom to exerciſe their charity, as their 

K own 
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own judgment and prudence direct, 


and he that is neglected may have no 


reaſon to complain of a real injury done 
him. Whereas juſtice is an immediate 
demand that one man has upon another. 


It is a demand of ſomething fixed ' and 


certain; which is not the caſe in acts of 
charity, the fitneſs of which, with reſpe& 
to particular perſons, and conſequently 
our claims from them, depend on a va- 
riety of circumſtances that cannot always 
be. adjuſted, and very often, perhaps, are 
not proper to be known. So that though 
he who has 1t in his power to do many 
ſervices for his fellow-creatures, which 
his circumſtances and ſtation in life 
plainly direct to, but neglects to perform 
them, either through indolence, or an 
hard unrelenting inſenſible temper; though 
ſuch a one, I ſay, may in a more gene- 
ral ſenſe be ſaid to be unjuſt, becauſe he 
does not that good which the neceſſities 
of others call for, and which may fairly 
be expected from him; yet it appears, 
from what has been ſaid, that there is 
ſome ground for the diſtinction made, in 
the text, between the righteous and good 
man, and we ſhall be able the more eaſi- 


ly to delineate their reſpective characters. 
| | The 
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The juſt man, then, punctually an- 
ſwers all the particular demands that can 
be made upon him, and renders unto 

every man what he can exactly and pre- 
| ciſely prove to be his due; not upon a 
| general right of claim in which others 
f are equally concerned, but due immedi- 
: ately from himſelf, He is fair and ho- 
/ neſt in his dealings, true to his promiſes, 
. nor does any man a direct injury. He 
will neither defame and blacken his re- 
putation, nor oppreſs him by open vio- 
lence, nor circunivent and deceive him 
by ſecret fraud. He will not abuſe the 
confidence that is repoſed in him, nor 
take advantage of his neighbour's igno- 
rance to do him a prejudice. And as he 
is careful to do to others every thing 
that, in ſtrict equity, he is obliged to do, 
he rigorouſly inſiſts on his due from them; 
and 1f he cannot be charged with down- 
right injuſtice, imagines that this is all 
that can be expected from him, and con- 
cerns himſelf about nothing farther. I 
have ſtated the matter thus, becauſe if 
I ſhould ſuppoſe him to recede from his 
ſtrict right, and make favourable abate- 
ments and allowances, it would confound 
his character with that of the beneficent 
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or generous man, from which, the apo- 
ſtle's argument, in the text, requires it 
ſhould be kept entirely diſtinct. 
But now the good man goes far be- 
yond this. He makes the intereſt of 
mankind, in a mariner, his own, and has 
a tender and affectionate concern for 
their welfare. He cannot think himſelf 
happy, whatever his poſſeſſions and en- 
joyments are, while he ſees others miſe- 
rable. His wealth and affluence delight 
him chiefly as the poor and indigent are 
the better for it; and the greateſt charm 
of proſperity 1s the opportunity it affords 
of relieving his fellow-creatures, and be- 
ing more extenſively uſeful. He thinks 
he has diſcharged but the leaſt part of 
his duty, when he has done ſtrict juſtice 
to all; and therefore the communicating 
advice and comfort, aſſiſtance and ſup- 


port, according to the various exigencies 


of thoſe with whom he converſes, 1s his 
conſtant endeavour, and moſt pleaſing 
entertainment. In the ſtrong and elegant 
language of Job, he is © eyes to the 
ce blind, and feet to the lame, he deli- 
<« yereth the poor that cry, and the fa- 
« therleſs, and him that hath none to 


2 help him; the bleſſing of him that is 


< ready 
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« ready to periſh cometh upon him, and 
che cauſeth the widow's heart to ſing 
« for joy.” And that he may practice 
the more large and generous charity, he 
retrenches uſeleſs pomp and extrava- 
gance, and by a regular and prudent 
management, conſtantly provides for the 


relief of the neceſſitous; eſteeming this 


a much more ſublime- and noble gratifi- 


cation, than the idle amuſements and 


gallantries of a vain and luxurious age. 
A ͤ good man,” faith the Pſalmiſt, 
« ſheweth favour and lendeth; he will 
guide his affairs with diſcretion.” 
Again, he not only takes all occaſi- 
ons, that preſent themſelves, of doing 
good, but ſeeks for opportunities to be 
uſeful; it is part of the ſtated employ- 
ment and buſineſs of his life. He con- 
trives and ſtudies which way he may be 
molt ſerviceable to his fellow-creatures, 
and what that particular, talent 1s, with 


which he is entruſted for the, good of 


mankind. If it be power, he protects 
and encourages virtue by his authority 


and influence, is the patron of liberty, 


and vindicates the cauſe of oppreſſed in- 

nocence : if riches, he is © rich in 

«* works, ready to diſtribute, willing to 
K 3 com- 
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“ communicate:” if knowledge, he ef. 


teems it his higheſt pleaſure to inſtruct the 
ignorant, and adminiſter proper direction 


and comfort in perplexing and difficult 
circumſtances, and to defend the cauſe 


of religion, and repreſent it in a juſt and _ 


amiable light. And to nothing of this 
does he want to be folicited, but his 

nerous heart 1s always ready, and 
ſtrongly diſpoſed for beneficent deſigns 
and actions, You cannot lay a greater 


obligation upon him than by propoſing + 


ways in which he may be uſeful, or en- 
large his ſphere of uſefulneſs : for this is 


the point in which all his views, all his 


deſires, all his ſatisfactions, center. 
Add to this, that he is inclined to a- 
bate of his right, when inſiſting too 
ſtrictly upon it may have the appearance 
of harſhneſs and ſeverity; and has ſuch 
a ſtrong ſenſe of benevolence, ſuch an 
exalted ſpirit of humanity and compaſſi- 
on, as no conſiderations of private in- 
tereſt, no difference of -nation or reli- 
gious profeſſion can reſtrain; and the 
greateſt injuries cannot bear down and 
extinguiſh, He aims that his goodneſs 
may. be as diffuſive as poſſible, and as 
much like that of the univerſal * 
1} the 


1 
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the ſupreme and eternal fountain of good, 


who ſupports, enlivens, and recreates the 


whole creation; and therefore, as he is 
generous in all his deſigns, he is very 
fearful of diſobliging any, either by 
word, or action, and endeavours, in the 
whole of his conduct, to be agreeable as 
well as uſeful to all; being candid in his 
cenſures, practiſing to his inferiors the 
moſt endearing condeſcenſion, and care- 
fully avoiding moroſeneſs, and every 
thing that has the appearance of inſolence 
and contempt. Finally, that I may con- 
clude the ſketch, which I deſigned, of 
this moſt beautiful and honourable cha- 
rater, the good man is unwearied in his 
endeavours to promote the happineſs of 
others; the ardour of his benevolence is 


not cooled, though he meets with un- 


grateful returns; the trouble and expence 
of the ſervice do not Trp him; 
nay, he is ready to give up” all private 
conſiderations for the ſake of the public 
welfare, and even to ſacrifice life itſelf, 
when the good of the world requires it. 
Such are the diſtinct characters of the 
juſt, and the righteous man: I Pg 
now,, 
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To ſhew the ſuperior excellency of 
the former above the latter. 
And firſt, the character of the good man 
is much more amiable in itſelf. Juſtice 
indeed, ſo far as it goes, is not only an 
jrreproveable character, but rational and 
becoming; but no man will ſay that 
it has any thing great and generous in it, 
becauſe it is, indeed, the leaſt degree of 
virtue that can be ſuppoſed i in ſocial life. 
It is approved of, but not admired: 
we do not think ourſelves obliged to the 
perſon that does it, ſince it is, really, as 
little as he can do for us, juſtice being 
what all have an undoubted right to 
claim. And therefore there 1s properly 
no merit in it, nothing that exalts and 
dignifies a character, becauſe it is expect- 
ed from all who have any notion of good 
and evil, and are not quite loſt to vir- 

W 
But benevolence, diſintereſted, gene- 
rous, diffuſive benevolence, is the high - 
eſt perfection and glory of human nature. 
It argues true greatneſs of mind, and is 
a virtue that men of mean and narrow 
ſpirits cannot practiſe. It is not only a 
right, but a beautiful character, that 
charms the beholders, and attracts :.ai- 
verſal 


4 
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verſal eſteem and love. Even the moſt 
diſſolute and profligate cannot help be- 
ing ſtruck with it in others, however 
they may neglect to excel in it them- 
ſclves. And the fineſt and moſt ſhining 
qualities, the moſt excellent endowments 
of nature, and higheſt improvements of 
art, are low and deſpicable in compariſon 
of it, and derive all their luſtre ff rom it. 
Without it, riches are inſolent and arbi- 
trary; power 1s oppreſſive and tyranni- 
cal; and wiſdom miſchievous craft and 
ſubtilty, or, at beſt, vain and uſeleſs oſ- 
tentation. I appeal to the reaſon. of 
mankind, whether if any one was to 
form the moſt lovely and amiable,. and 
at the ſame time the greateſt and moſt 
heroic character he could poſſibly deviſe, 
it would not be that of the generous and 
faithful friend, the liberal compaſſionate 
benefactor, the diſintereſted and noble- 
minded patriot, who diffuſes relief, com- 
fort, and happineſs all around him; is. 
enlarged beyond mean and ſelfiſn views; 
and conſiders himſelf, as a member of 


the grand community of mankind, born 


for the general good. 
Again, the ſuperior excellence of good 
neſs to juſtice is evident from hence, that 
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the latter is neceſſarily included in the 


former, as the leſs in the greater. 
Without benevolence, juſtice, inſtead of 
being a finiſhed, is a very defective cha- 


racter; nay it forms, upon the whole a 


bad character, a little, narrow, ſelfiſh 
character, that is juſtly the object of con- 
tempt. This will be more fully illuſtra- 
ted be be it to the ſupreme being, 
whom ſuppoſe to be only juſt, and 
not abſolutely and univerſally benevolent 
and merciful, we entirely deſtroy the 
foundation of thoſe exalted, honourable, 


and lovely conceptions of him, which 


wile and thinking men, in all ages, have 
entertained. But his oodneſs, his unli- 
mited goodneſs, whack 1s fo gloriouſly 
diſplayed in the frame of our own nature, 
in the whole conſtitution of things, and 


the whole courſe of providence, renders 


him the worthy object of our truſt and 
confidence, and of our ſupreme love and 


delight. 


* Farther; As the good man's cha-. 
racter is much more lovely in itſelf, ſo 
is 1t more uſeful than that of the merely 
righteous or juſt man. By juſtice men's 
property is, indeed, in a good mea- 
* ſetured, and inj ury and W. 
an 
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and conſequently much confuſion and 
miſchief in the world, are prevented; but 
the greateſt part of the true enjoyments 
of life, of the conveniencies and comforts 
of it, ariſe from benevolence. Without 
Juſtice, ſocieties could not ſubſiſt; but 
without benevolence, if they might poſ- 
ſibly ſubſiſt (which can hardly be ima- 
gined) they would infallible be miſera- 
ble. Mankind are formed for ſociety, 
and, by means of their large and exten- 
ſive capacities, may be exceedingly uſe- 
ful to each other; but if one were to do 
for another no more than he could ſtrict- 
ly claim, very little good would actually 
be done, and thus the deſign of their 
ſocial nature muſt be defeated, and their 
preſent being be extremely uncomforta-- 
ble. For if the man that is only juſt, the 
utmoſt that can, generally, be ſaid of him 
is, that he is not a miſchievous creature 
but he may be inſignificant, a kind of 
blank in the creation: he does no wrong 
or injury to any; but then he contri- 
butes very little to the poſitive happi- 
neſs of the world. It is generous friend- 
ſhip, the tender ſympathiſing temper, the 
open and liberal heart, that make pleaſure 
circulate, and alleviate the cares of life. 
K 6 And. 
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And did men, univerfally, ſtudy how 
to be uſeful, and practiſe beneficence in 
Its greateſt latitude ; were their intereſts 

conſidered as dependent upon, and in- 

ſeparably connected with, each other; 
and a conſtant intercourſe of good offices 
maintained among all who are united in 
the common bonds of humanity; the 
face of things would be altered unſpeak- 
ably for the better, and the world would 
be as happy, as the imperfection and 
frailty, and many unavoidable caſualties 
of the preſent ſtate will admit of. But 
mere juſtice cannot introduce any thing 
like this deſirable and delightful ſcene; 
and, conſequently, is vaſtly inferior, in 
reſpect of real advantage to mankind, 
to the exerciſe of benevolence, to which, 
partial and limited as it is, the far great- 
er part of the happineſs that is in the 
word is undeniably owing. 

I add; The good man's character 
is not only more uſeful than that of the 
juſt man, but its influence is abundantly 
more extenſive, In matters wherein 
active juſtice is concerned, men are, ge- 

merally, confined to a narrow circle. 

With regard to thoſe, with whom they 

have no dealings of commerce, their 
7 juſtice 
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juſtice amounts to no more, in moſt 
caſes, than not being unjuſt. 

But perſons of whom we know no- 
thing, and with whom we never had any 
communication ; perſons who are at the 
greateſt diſtance from us; and whom, 
whether we conſider their numbers, the 
different places of their abode, or the 
variety o of their circumſtances, the moſt 
remote conſequences of our juſtice. or 
injuſtice cannot. be ſuppoſed to reach; 
may feel the kind effects of our genero- 
ſity and compaſſion. And as its influ- 
ence is ſo much wider, and, at the ſame 
time, the benefits that accrue to the 
world by it beyond compariſon greater, 
than can reſult from the mere exerciſe 
of juſtice, this is a convincing and un- 
anſwerable demonſtration of its ſuperior 
excellence. And conſidering the vaſt 
uſefulneſs of this virtue, together with 
its intrinſic beauty, it is no wonder that 
it engages the admiration, the affection, 
and gratitude of mankind to. ſuch a de- 
cree, that © for a good man ſome would 
even dare to die.” 

From what hath been ſaid we may 
infer, the great wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God in the frame of human na- 
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ture; which is ſo formed, as ſtrongly to 
approve of kind and beneficent actions, e- 
ven when it has no particular intereſt in 
them; and has an immediate abhorrence 
of malice and cruelty. Benevolence, as 
hath been ſhewn, is the chief dignity and 
glory of mankind, and that virtue on 
which all the advantages and happineſs 
of ſocial life, in a great meaſure, depend, 
The all-wiſe creator, therefore, hath 
graciouſly provided for it in our very 
make and conſtitution; and not only 
endued us with reaſon, whereby we are 
capable of contriving and conſulting for 
the good of others, but planted in us ſuch 
ſtrong inſtincts and natural propenſions 
to benevolence and compaſſion, as can- 
not be over ruled and extinguiſhed with- 
out loſing humanity itſelf ; and, by this 
means, he hath counterballanced the 
principle of felf-love, which, were it not 
for our benevolent affections, would en- 
gage us in narrow ſchemes, and little 
mean puſuits, inconſiſtent with the wel- 
fare of ſociety, and the general happineſs 
of our fellow- creature. 
What hath been ſaid may likewiſe 
lead us to reflect on the excellency of 
the chriſtian religion, which has carried 


the noble principle of benevolence to its 
higheſt 
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higheſt pitch, and improved it to the ut- 
moſt perfection of whichitis capable. The 
whole ſtrain of chriſtianity is love, har- 
mony and peace, condeſcenſion and mu- 
tual forbearance, tender mercy and com- 
paſſion. The charity which 1t recom- 
mends, “ ſuffereth long and is kind, en- 
« yieth not, vaunteth not itſelf, is not 
< puffed up, doth not behave itſelf un- 
« ſeemly, ſeeketh not her own, is not 
_ * eaſily provoked, thinketh no evil, re- 
* joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
* in the truth, beareth all things, be- 
{© heveth all things, hopeth all things.” 


Nay, we are commanded to be © rich in 


good works, ready to diſtribute, wil- 
ling to communicate” and even © to 
* lay dowm* our lives for the brethren ; ; 
„walking in love, as Chriſt alſo hath 
loved us, and hath given himſelf for 
us, an offering, and a ſacrifice to God 


00 for a ſweet-ſmelling favour.” And on 


this command our Saviour lays a pecu- 


lar ſtreſs, and makes it the very charac- 
teriſtic of a chriſtian. 
Our holy religion inculcates Raten 


not only the moſt diſintereſted and ge- 


nerous, but the moſt extenſive benevo- 
lence; love to all mankind, notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing any difference of nation, religion, or in- 
tereſt; love even to our enemies, not“ ren- 
dering evil for evil, or railing for railing, 
but contrariwiſe bleſſing.” It gives us 
frequent aſſurances that this virtue is, in 
a particular manner, pleaſing to God, 
and will entitle us to a moſt glorious re- 
ward. It ſets before us an example of 
it, in our own nature, in the character 
of the author and finiſher of our faith, 
* who went about doing good;” and re- 
quires, that we * look not only on our own 
* things, but every man alſo on the things 
of others; and that the ſame © mind 
« be in us which was alſo in Chriſt Je- 
“ ſus;” who, though he was © in the 
form of God, made himſelf of no re- 
t putation, and took on him the form 
* of a ſervant, and was made in the 
« likeneſs of men, and being found in 
e faſhion as a man, humbled himſelf,” 
and, to accompliſh our ſalvation, “be- 
e came obedient unto death, even the 
« death of the croſs.” It propoſes to 
our imitation the example of the ſupreme 
creator and father of mankind, whoſe 
goodneſs is unlimited and univerſal; eſ- 
pecially in giving his ſon to die for us, 
even whilſt we were his enemies; for 


6c if 
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« if God fo loved us, we ought alſo to 


love one another.” 

Let us then cultivate, to the utmoſt, 
diſintereſted and univerſal benevolence ; 
for what is the perfection of our religion 
mult alſo be the rectitude and honour of 
our nature. Let our conſtant aim be 
the good of mankind. Let us enlarge 
our minds daily, from little narrow pre- 
judices, that all our private pleaſures, 
our friendſhips, our regards to our coun- 
try, may be regulated with a view to this 
as their ultimate end. Nay, if it were 
poſſible, we ſhould extend our thoughts 
beyond our own ſpecies, and take in 
the whole univerſe of rational beings 
for the more unbounded ſcope we give 
to our benevolence and compaſſion, the 
more truly noble and generous it is; 
and the more nearly do we reſemble the 
ſupreme fountain of goodneſs, whoſe 
tender mercies are over all his works.” 


SERMON 


— 2 


— —— 


SERMON XII. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF CONCEAL- 
ING SIN, 885 


Jon, xxxiv. 22. 


There is no darkneſs, nor ſhadow of death, 
where the workers of iniquity may hide 
themſelves. 


OO many are reſtrained from ini- 
quity, not ſo much by a ſenſe of 
its baſeneſs, as by the fear of cenſure, 


and of the puniſhments prepared for - 
J 
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by human laws. The eyes and reſent- 
ments of mankind are the only ſecurity 

to their honeſty ; and therefore, if at any 
time they could be aſſured of conceal- 
ment, they would abſtain from no crimes 
by which they could propoſe to them- 
. felves either profit or pleaſure. Such 
are the perſons, whom Job deſcribes : 
«© They are of thoſe who rebel againſt 
e the light; they know not the ways 
thereof, nor abide. in the paths there- 
of. The murderer riſing before the 
light, killeth the poor and needy, and 
in the night is as a thief. The eye 
* alſo of the adulterer, waiteth for the 

„twilight, ſaying no eye ſhall ſee me; 
and diſguiſeth his face. In the dark 
<« they dig through houſes, which they 
% had marked for themſelves in the day- 
e time; they know not the light, For 
the morning is to them even as the 
« ſhadow of death: if one know them, 
% they are in the terrors of the ſhadow 
« of death.” 

It is true, they ſeldom find it an eaſy 
matter to conceal their evil actions ef- 
fectually from their fellow- creatures. 
Few crimes are ſo artfully covered, but 
that in time, they are revealed; or hid ſo 
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deep, but that they are afterwards diſcloſ- 
ed to the notice of mankind. That which 

was ſpoken in darkneſs, commonly is 
heard in the light; and that, which was 

acted or whiſpered in cloſets, proclaimed 
in places of public concourſe. Men are 
often obſerved by others, when they lit- 
tle ſuſpect it: and, if they have any 
companions in their crimes, they have 
reaſon to fear, they may diſcover and 
accuſe them ; for how can they depend 
on their faithfulneſs, to whoſe diſhoneſty 
they are conſcious? Their intereſt, it is 
plain, often leads them to betray their 
aſſociates, and therefore can be no firm 
tie upon their ſecreſy. And if they have 
any remaining ſenſe of honour and con- 
ſcience, it ſhould naturally prompt them 
to expoſe the partners of their guilt to 
the ſhame and puniſhment they deſerve; 
that by this means they may make ſome 
reparation to mankind for their own in- 


juſtice, ; 


But though no mortal beſides his: 
felt, was privy to a man's crimes, yet 
generally wickedneſs leaves behind it 
ſome plain footſteps, by following which 
men trace out the author. Amidſt the 
perplexity, which guilt creates, he may 

forget 
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forget to conceal ſome. trifling circum- 
ſtance, or let fall ſome heedleſs word, 
which may lead to a full diſcovery, 
Nature may get the better of his caution, 
and truth ſlip from him, before he is 
aware. He cannot even ſleep in ſecu- 
rity, leſt in his dreams he ſhould pub- 
liſn, what in his wakeful hours he with 
difficulty hides. | 

Many alſo. have been ſo much tor- 
mented, by the furies .of an evil conſci- 
ence, that in hopes of gaining ſome ſort 
of relief, they have voluntarily confeſſed 
their crimes, when they were- certain of 
bringing upon themſelves the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment. From all which it is evident, 
that what we commonly ſay of murder, 
is true alſo of other kinds of wicked- 
neſs; that they can ſeldom long eſcape 
the notice of mankind, when conducted 
with the greateſt art and privacy. 

If therefore men had no other witneſ- 
ſes to fear beſides their fellow creatures, 
it would be ſomewhat dangerous howe- 
ver to venture upon wickedneſs in ho 
of concealment. ' The maſk though con- 
trived and managed ever ſo artfully, 
may poſſibly be ſeen through, or may 
fall off, and leave them in the utmoſt 

confuſion. 
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confuſion. Or ſhould they always eſcape 
2 diſcovery, they muſt live in the per- 
petual apprehenſion of it, and the ſoli- 
citude with which they guard againſt it, 
and the fear leſt one time or other, it 
will be made, may render them much 
more miſerable than they would have 
been had their crimes been immediate- 
ly detected and puniſhed. Beſides eve- 
ry man has a witneſs within himſelf, that 
juſtly claims from him a higher regard 
than all men upon earth ; a witneſs whoſe 
obſervation he has not the leaſt poſſibili- 
ty of eſcaping. * There is no darkneſs 
nor ſhadow of death, where the work- 
«ers of iniquity may hide themſelves ” 
from their own minds. Our conſci- 
ences forever attend us, and narrowly 
watch our conduct wherever we are, and 
whatever we do. Theſe are compamons 
which we cannot ſhake off, and from 
whom we cannot - conceal our deſigns 
and actions either by day or night, abroad 
or at home, in company or ſolitude. If 
we will not be reſtrained by their gentle 
admonitions from engaging in wicked- 
neſs, they will afterwards puniſh us for 
it, by forcing us to ſuffer the moſt mor- 
tifying and painful of all W 
G | n 
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And though we may for a ſeaſon ſtifle 
or ſlight their rebukes, they will cer- 
tainly find their time to ſpeak, and to 
ſpeak in fuch a manner, as will conſtrain 
our attention. If then we ſuffer them to 
obſerve us doing any thing mean (and 
if we do it they muſt obſerve. us) though 
we have all poſſible aſſurance that no 
mortal ſhall ever know it; though we 
ſo far deceive the world, as to preſerve 
to the laſt an extraordinary character for 
ſanctity and goodneſs; yet ſo long as 
our own hearts are conſcious to our guilt, 
they will daily condemn us, and oblige 
us to undergo the ſevereſt of puniſh- 
ments; for among all the miſeries of hu- 
man life, there is none more grievous, 
than that, of a ſoul, which heartily deſ- 
piſeth and hateth itſelf. 

Hence that excellent and almoſt di- 
vine precept, reverence thyſelf , that is, 
let thy own mind be to thee inſtead of a 
thouſand ſpectators, and pay a facred 
regard to its judgment concerning thee. 
Thus neither the opportunity of ſolitude, 
nor of darkneſs, will tempt thee to be 
guilty of any mean action; ſince in the 
molt perfect ſolitude and profound dark- 


neſs, thou ſtill carrieſt a ſpirit along * 
thee, 
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thee, whoſe favour it highly concerns 
thee to ſecure, and from whom thou 
canſt not poſſibly conceal any of thy 
thoughts, words, or actions. 

But there is alſo another witneſs, from 
which the workers of iniquity can by no 
means be concealed. © There is no dark- 
e neſs, nor ſhadow of death, where they 
may hide themſelves from the divine 
« being.” God is continually preſent 
with all the works of his hands, and 
conſcious to whatever is done or defi 
in the univerſe. The ſpirit of the Lord 
fills the world, and can neither be ex- 
cluded out of any place, nor confined 
within any limits. He paſſes through, 
actuates and ſupports the whole frame 
of nature. He 1s diffuſed through every 
part of his creation; through heaven and 
earth, and air and ſea; and through the 
boundleſs expanſe which lies beyond 
them. There is no portion of ſpace, 
which is void of him, nor the leaſt thing 
he has made, which he does not eſſen- 
tially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within 
the ſubſtance of .every being, whether 
material or immaterial, and as intimately 
preſent to it, as that being is to itſelf. 
He can neither retire from, nor enter in- 
L to 
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il to any place, becauſe he is always in every 
1 place. The attempt would be equally 
if vain to fly from him, or to draw near 
i! him, for we are every moment involved 
+48] in his being, and ſuſtained by his power, 
1 Were the ſoul (as an eminent writer ex- 
+1 preſſes it)ſeparate from the body, and with 
N one glance of thought, ſhould ſtart beyond 
2% $4 the bounds of the creation ; ſhould ſhe 
T4 for millions of years continue her progreſs 
IY through infinite ſpace with the ſame acti- 
I'M! vity, ſhe would ſtill find herſelf within 
. the embrace of her Creator, and encom- 
1 paſſed round with the immenſity of the 
1 godhead. In ſhort, wherever we are, 
BY he is inceſſantly with us, and in us, and 
WY + _ every where about us. 
4 He is not indeed the object of our 
5 ſenſe, but, though always preſent with 
Will us, remains always . inviſible. * If we 
178 look forward we ſhall not find him 
81 there, or backward we ſhall not per- 
4 < ceive him. On the left hand where 
11 „he worketh we cannot behold him, he 
1 * hideth himſelf on the right hand that 
„ « we cannot ſee him.” Yet we ought 
11 not upon this account to doubt that he 
1 <« js ever with us, and conſtantly obſerves 
8 < the way that we take.” We cannot 
4 14 1 6 12 In 
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in like manner ſee the wind, when it 
acts on every ſide of us, with great force. 
We cannot ſee our own ſpirits, which 
animate and move theſe material frames. 
But as we conclude from its works, that 
a human ſoul is preſent; in the ſame 
manner we may infer the omnipreſence 
of God, from the effects, he is always 
and every where producing. If we look 
upwards, the heavens declare his preſence 
with them, by their ſplendid appearance, 
conſtant harmony and regular motions. 
f we turn our eyes upon the earth, we 
ind him acting inceſſantly on the whole 
ſyſtem of matter, and working it up in- 
to an endleſs variety of beautiful forms; 
breathing ſouls into numberleſs animals; 
and filling all the regions of nature with 
multitudes of living creatures. Every tree, 
plant and flower, every animal, and the 
minuteſt inſect proclaim a preſent deity, 
who wrought them out of the rude maſs 
of matter, inſpired their various degrees 
of life, and conducts them through their 
ſeveral ſtages from their birth to their 
diſſolution. 271 
The divine mind, therefore, is not 
merely preſent in the ſame manner that 
bodies are . which are 2 
ü 2 | O 
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of any thing about them; but he is vi- 
tally'and conſciouſly preſent with all his 
works. Since he reſides in every thing, 
he muſt perceive and know every thing, 
He cannot but be conſcious of every 
motion, that ariſes in the material world, 
which he eſſentially pervades; and of 
every thought that ſtirs in the intellectu- 
al world, to every part of which he is 
intimately united, His eye 1s equally 
upon us in company or the deepeſt re- 
tirement. He inſpects our midnight 
haunts, as well as our noon-day conduct. 
He counts all our ſteps; knows every 
thought we conceive; and ſees the ſilent 
wiſhes and hidden purpoſes of our hearts, 
as clearly as the moſt public actions of 


* our lives. He ſeeth not as man ſeeth, 

15 « for man looketh on the outward ap- 
4% &* pearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
1 <« heart itſelf.” | 
89 The pſalmiſt has given us, in the 
wh! cxxxixth pſalm, an excellent repreſenta- 
1 tion of the infinite preſence and know. 
148 ledge of God; in which one knows not- 
| what to admire moſt; the juſtneſs of 


the ſentiments, the ſublime manner in 
which they are delivered, or the fulneſs 
of the deſcription. Inſtead of ſaying, 
Fay L # « the 
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the Lord hath ſearched us,” he gives it 
the more affecting form of an addreſs 
to God, O Lord, thou haſt ſearched 
« me, and known me. Thou knoweſt 
* my down-fitting and mine up- riſing: 
thou underſtandeſt my thoughts afar 
off. Thou compaſſeſt my path and 


* my lying down, and art acquainted ' 


„with all my ways. For there is not a 
word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, 
thou knoweſt it altogether. Thou haſt 
« beſet me behind and before, and laid 
* thine hand upon me. Such know- 
« ledge is too wonderful for me; it is 
* high, I cannot attain unto it, Whi- 
ther ſhall I go from thy ſpirit ? or whi- 
„ ther ſhall 1 flee from thy preſence ? 
if J aſcend up into heaven, thou art 
there; if I make my bed in hell, be- 
* hold thou art there: if I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in 
* the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even 
there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy 
| © right hand ſhall hold me; if I fay ſure- 
ly the darkneſs ſhall cover me; even 
the night ſhall be light about me. Yea 
* the darkneſs hideth not from thee, but 


the night ſhineth as the day: the dark- _ 
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222 The Impalſibility of 
« neſs and the light are both alike to 


“„ thee.” 


Thus it appears both from reaſon and 


ſcripture, that nothing can be hidden from 


the divine mind. Let not therefore the 
good man fear, nor the wicked pre- 
ſume, that God will overlook him amidſt 
the multiplicity of his works. Say not 
thou, I will hide myfelf from the Lord: 
ſhall any remember me from above? J 
ſhall not be remembered among ſo many 
people, for what is my ſoul among ſuch , 


an infinite number of creatures?“ Let 


not the ſinner, I ſay, encourage himſelf 


with ſuch vain thoughts, but be aſſured 


that the infinite ſpirit ſurveys all perſons 
and things at once, without the leaſt 
diſtraction or difficulty to himſelf, Man, 
it is true, may ſeem but an indifferent 


being, when compared with the immen- 


ſity of nature; yet he is not overlooked 
by the divine being, who attends to the 
leaſt and moſt inconſiderable things, as 
well as the greateſt. Doth man eſcape 
his obſervation? even a ſparrow doth 
not fall to the ground unnoticed by him, 
but the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered. 14 


We 
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Mie are fo accuſtomed to our own im: 
perfections, that we can hardly forbear 
to mix them with our conceptions of 
the divine nature; and are ready to ima- 
gine, that what 1s impoſſible or difficult 
to us, may be alſo to that being, who is 
infinitely above us. But let us not think 
God ſuch a one as ourſelves; unmind- 
ful of the vaſt difference there is between 
him and us. Man being confined to a 
mall part of ſpace, cannot attend to 
many objects at the fame time; but the 
divine mind, being infinitely diffuſed, 
can obſerve at once an infinite number 
of beings without the leaſt perplexity. 
We may retire from man, becaufe he is 
preſent in one place only; we cannot re- 
tire from God, becauſe he is equally, 
and conſtantly preſent i in all places. With 
regard to man, we may be alone; with 
regard to God, we are always in com- 
pany, Could we riſe to the height of 
heaven, or ſink into the bowels of the 
earth, the ſpirit of God is there already. 
Could we dart ourſelves with the ſwift- 
neſs of thought, through the chambers 
of the eaſt, or fly beyond the remoteſt 
weſt, the ſpirit of God is there already. 
Ve Should we betake ourſelves to the moſt ſoli- 
L 4 tary 
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tary places, which were never frequented by 
human feet, weſhould {till be encompaſſed 
by the ſame ſpirit, that ſurrounds us here; 
ſhould we enwrap ourſelves in the cur- 
tains of the night; the ſhade, which is 
impervious to mortal eyes, is perfectiy 
tranſparent to the divine viſion. Walls 
and darkneſs may cover our guilt from 
the viſion of men; but no darkneſs can 
ſhelter us from the inſpection of God 
no walls can intercept his view. We 
may impoſe upon men by a fair appear- 
ance; but the eye of God pierces through 
all the veils and doubles of hypocriſy. 
Men look only at our outward actions, 
and know even them but very imperfect- 
ly; but God is acquainted with our moſt 
ſecret conduct ; ſees the principles upon 
which we act, and the defires, which we 
ſtifle in our own breaſts. 
Since then we are ever involved in 
the divine preſence, and ever obſerved 
by his all-ſeeing eye; as to be inatten- 
tive to his preſence were groſs ſtupidity ; 
ſo to diſregard his inſpection, were abſo- 
lute madneſs. He is nearer to us and 
better acquainted with us, that any o- 
ther being can be. His favour is more 


valuable, and his diſpleaſure more W 
| Ul, 
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ful, than that of all other beings in the 
univerſe. He is not, therefore, a wit- 
neſs to be deſpiſed; but worthy of great- 
er obſervance, than the moſt auguſt af 
ſembly upon earth. Shall we reverence 
the eyes and opinions of men, and be 
reſtrained from wickedneſs by their pre- 
ſence; and ſhall we not reverence the 
obſervation of God? Shall we be aſhamed 
of doing a mean action before human 
ſpectators, and ſhall we not bluſh at the 
very thought of it, when we conſider 
that the thought itſelf is noticed by the 
greateſt and beſt of beings? Shall we 
tear the reſentment of mankind, and the 
evils threatened by human laws; and 
ſhall we not regard the diſpleaſure of 
the Almighty, and the puniſhments he 
will infallibly execute upon the wicked ? 
Let no man deceive himſelf; God is not 
an idle and indifferent ſpectator of men, 
and their actions. He ſearches the hearts 
* and tries the reins, even to give every 
* man according to his ways, and accord- 
ing to the fruit of his doings. He is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil, or look 
upon iniquity“ without abhorrence. 
No crime is committed either in public or 
private, but he ſees it; he hates the guilt 
L 5 be 
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he ſees; and the guilt he hates, he will 
aſſuredly puniſh. The ſinner is no more 
able to eſcape the effects of his diſpleaſure, 


than to conceal himſelf from his notice; 


and the very conſciouſneſs, that he is 
obnoxious to the juſtice of an omnipo- 
tent being, who at all times and in all 
olaces is intimately united with him, is 
ſufficient of itſelf to make him miſerable. 
What can be conceived more gloomy 
and wretched, than the condition of a 
man that knows he has one for his ene- 
my, from whoſe preſence he cannot flee, 
from whoſe knowledge he cannot be con- 
cealed, and from whoſe power all nature 
can afford him no protection? But ſuppoſe 
he remains inſenſible of the divine pre- 
ſence; yet God, who reſides with him is 
able to puniſn him in whatever manner or 
degree he may judge proper. He can hin- 
der the greateſt comforts from refreſhing 
him, and convert them into occaſions of 
grief and affliction. He can aggravate the 
ſorrows of his life, and give an edge to the 
ſlighteſt calamities that befall him. Every 
circumſtance of his preſent lot is ordered 
by the providence of God; who can 
therefore make his condition deplorable 
according to his pleaſure, 

| But 
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But the time is coming, when t 
that live as without God in the world, 
ſhall be made ſenſible of his preſence in 
a dreadful manner, when the fon of 
man ſhall come in his glory, and all 
the holy Angels with him; all nations 
« ſhall be — him; and e- 
<« very work ſhall be brought into judg- 

« — and every ſecret thought.” The 
hidden things of diſhoneſty ſhall then be 
revealed, and that wickedneſs laid open, 
which in this life had eſcaped the obſer- 
vation of mankind. The hypocrite, 
that had triumphed ſecretly in his craft, 
and thought himſelf happy in decewing 
the world, ſhall then be detected with 
ſhame z and his guilt, which was always 
known to- God, be expoſed to. the VIeW | 
of angels and men. 

What then remains, but thi we \be- 
have continually as on a crowded thea- 
tre; as in the ſight of mortal and im- 
mortal beings; to ſome of whom we are 
known already, and ſhall be to others 
hereafter. Let us be as far from doing 
any thing wrong and unjuſt when we 
have all poſſible aſſurance of the deepeſt 
ſecrecy, as when we act in the preſence 
of a multitude, Let us reverence God; 

| L 6 
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and the ſpirit that is within us; and ne- 
ver eſteem any place to be dark and 


private enough for injuſtice, wherein we 
cannot hide ourſelves and our crimes 


from theſe venerable witneſſes. Let us 
ſee to it, that our conduct be honour- 
able, whether men obſerve it or not; 
and be careful not only that our outward 
actions are unblameable, but alſo that 
our hearts are upright, and our inten- 
tions honeſt. Then will our own con- 
ſciences thoroughly approve us; then 
ſhall we have confidence towards God 
and man; and inſtead of vainly wiſhing 
we could conceal ourſelves from the di- 
vine being, we ſhall have reaſon to re- 
joice in the thought of his continual 
preſence and in Reben, and may adopt 


the language 
<« neſs is in heaven, and my record i is on 


* high.” 


SERMON 


ob, « behold my wit- 


SERMON XIII 


THE CAUSES AND DANGER OF SELF» 
DECEIT. 


Mar. vi. 22. 23. 


The light of the body is the eye, if there- 
fore thine eye be ſingle, thy whole body 
is full of light; but if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs. 
If therefore the light, that is in thee be 
darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs? 


S the bodily eye is of great uſe in the 
animal life, to direct its powers, and 

to increaſe its enjoyments; ſo, there is an in- 

terior eye of the mind of equal importance 

| to 
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to the direction of our higheſt capacities, 
and to the chief ends of our being, which 
is the ſenſe of good and evil, both natu- 
ral and moral; or, the judgment of the 
ſoul concerning their difference, and the 
methods of purſuing the one and avoiding 
the other. This laſt is the ſubject of our 
Saviour's inſtruction in the text, under 
the alluſion of the ſingle and che evil 
eye, in conſequence of which, as theſe 
are in fact the different conditions of 
men, they are either wiſely and juſtly 
guided to the true perfection and happi- 
neſs of their nature, or in a ſtate of ig- 
norance, fatal miſconduct, and miſery. 
There are certain conditions neceſſary 


that the natural organ of ſight may pro- 


perly do its office: it muſt be duly 


framed, and its parts regularly diſpoſed ; 


and it muſt be free from the mixture of 
corrupt humours. And the ſame may be 
obſerved concerning the eye of the mind. 
It is probably uniform in its original 
frame; the ſame ſenſe of good and evil, 
and the fame inclination to chooſe the 
former and forſake the latter, being a 
neceſſary part of the human conſtitution: 
but this inward * may be obſcured 
and 
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and weakened by ſeveral accidental 
cauſes; by negleCting to cultivate and 
improve 1t; by an habitual attention to 
wrong miſleading objects; or by the pre- 
valence of particular inferior affections. 

My preſent deſign is to explain this 
ſubject for our neceſſary caution, that 
we may avoid ſuch pernicious miſtakes 
as we may be ſure it is always in' our 
power to avoid; or, that we may not 
{uffer the ſtate of our minds to be ſuch, 
as that © the light in them ſhall be dar- 
neſs.” In purſuance of this intention, 
what I have farther to ſay ſhall be re- 
duced to a few obſervations, tending to 
convince us of the danger, and lead us 
into the cauſes of this deſtructive ſelf- 
deceit and practical error, in the affairs 
of religion and our happineſs, that fo 
we may be the better inſtructed to eſcape 
them. 

There are plain declarations of ſcrip- 
ture, clearly intimating that men are apt 
to fall, and often do fall, into ſuch miſ- 
takes ; and particularly, that they often 
misjudge the ſtate of their own minds, and 
their deliberate actions. Solomon lays,*the 
ways of a man are clean in his own eyes; 
not that he diſguiſes them to the _— 
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and affects to throw a veil over their in- 
firmities, which he himſelf in the mean 
time, is inwardly conſcious of; but they 


are pure in his own judgment, he ſees 


them in a wrong light; by a ſtrange in- 


fatuation he imagines them to be inno- 


cent, or at leaſt, not ſo criminal as to for- 
feit his integrity and his acceptance with 
God; which is a moſt pernicious miſtake, 
amounting to a thorough, or a total 
darkneſs; and it proceeds from an er- 
roneous judgment concerning the true 
nature and character of our ways, or the 
courſe of our deliberate actions. 

As there are plain intimations of this 
in ſcripture, ſcarcely can any attentive per- 
ſon miſs of obſerving inſtances of it with- 
in the compals of his own acquaintance. 
How common is it for men to make ſo- 
lemn profeſſions of religion, and declare 
their confident hopes 4 acceptance with 
God, while yet it is notorious that they 
continue in a vicious courſe of life? And 
how ſhall this be accounted for, without 
ſuppoſing the groſſeſt {elf-deceit ? Such 
men muſt imagine, either that the crimes 
in which they indulge themſelves are no 
crimes, at leaſt, have not ſuch malignity 


as wholly to ey their integrity, de- 
prave 
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prave the religious ſtate of their minds, 
and cut off their hopes of pleaſing God; 
or that ſomething of a different kind 
which they do, or which they are reſolved 
afterwards to do, will make amends for 
their deficiency in virtue and obedience 
both which errors are utterly inconſiſtent 
with the plaineſt principles of morality, 
and the moſt expreſs declarations of the 
goſpel. 

The moſt general cauſe of this ſelf-de- 
ceit in the affairs of religion is ſome pre- 
vailing corrupt affection, or paſſion. I do 
not ſay the only cauſe, forit 1s certain other 
- prejudices, particularly thoſe of education, 
may miſlead, men in this important mat- 
ter. Whole nations, and for many ages, 
have been miſtaken in points of morali- 
ty, „calling evil good, and putting 
darkneſs for light,“ which to others bet- 
ter inſtructed have appeared very evi- 
dent. But in thoſe parts of the world 
where knowledge abounds, at leaſt where 
chriſtianity 1s intelligibly propoſed, where 
yet a great many are deceived in the great 
concern of their ſalvation and the way 
of attaining it, the general cauſe is ſome 
predominant evil affection or irregular | 
paſſion. 
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paſſion. Such is known to be the weak- 

neſs of human nature, that our judg- 
ments are very much biaſſed by our af. 
fections; not that the aſſent of the mind 
directly and immediately depends upon 
the will, which certainly it does not; 
for we often find ourſelves conſtrained 
to believe what we are the moſt diſincli- 
ned to; but it is in our power in a great 
meaſure to deprive ourſelves of, and to 
defeat the beſt means of attaining to or 
preſerving, the knowledge of the moſt 
important truths, by turning away our 
atteſition from the evidence of them, and 
engaging it to different, or contrary ob- 
jects: and this is principally owing to the in- 
fluence of prevalent evil affections and paſſi- 
ons, eſpecially when habitually indulged; 

ſo that the truth not being received in the 
love of it, but detained in unrighteouſneſs, 
and the light which makes our deeds ma- 
nifeſt being hated, as our Saviour ſpeaks, 


by degrees produces inſenſibility, and 


even unbelief. This was the reaſon why 
the Jews rejected chriſtianity, and the 
very cauſe of their condemnation, © that 
« when the light of the goſpel eame into 


"46 * the world, they loved darkneſs rather 
- than 
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than light, becauſe their deeds were 


con”. | 
The immediate reſult of vicious affec- 
tions and unruly paſſions thoroughly 
poſſeſſing the hearts of men, is an un- 
fairneſs in all their enquiries concerning 
their duty. A man may uſefully, to 
the purpoſe of diſcerning the true moral 
ſtate of his mind, conſider two oppoſite 
parties or intereſts within himſelf; the 
ſuperior, that of reaſon and conſcience, 
which is properly the man; and the in- 
ferior, confifting of animal appetites, af- 
fections, and paſſions. When the latter 
has got the aſcendant, and the practical 
determination of the heart is in its fa- 
vour, points of the higheſt moment to 
the ends of religion and our rational hap- 
pineſs are againſt us; and therefore, in 
our own thoughts, when we cannot avoid 
conſidering them, which is what we 
would rather chooſe, we are willing to 
take all advantages againſt them, to ob- 
{cure their evidence, to leſſen their im- 
portance, or, at leaſt, to weaken their 
force and influence on. our own minds. 
This is what I call unfairneſs, and criminal 
partiality. We ſhould call it ſo in any 
other caſe. Should we not call him an 
| unjuſt 
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unjuſt and partial man, who ſhould enter : 


into the examination of a cauſe between 
two parties with ſuch a bias to the 
one, as would determine him to lay hold 


of, to improve, and even ſtrain every 


circumſtance to promote his intereſt 
and by all the arts he could uſe, to hurt 
the other? And why may not a man be 
{aid to be diſhoneſt, who ſtudies to im- 
pole upon, and thereby to hurt himſelf, 
as well as he who deals ſo by another ? 
It is true, no man has an expreſs inten- 
tion to injure or make himſelf unhappy, 
but I do not think this alters the caſe; 
for if we enquire narrowly, perhaps we 
{hall feldom find it any man's principal 
intention in any injuries he does, to hurt 
another, or make him unhappy. Wrongs 
do not proceed from diſintereſted ma- 
lice, but from ſelfiſhneſs. And in like 
manner, though ſelf- love be an inextin- 
guiſnable principle in us, and we can 
form no deſign explicitly contrary to it, 
yet through the vehemence of particular 
affections we may be drawn into a blind 
partiality againſt our own. true intereſt. 
Thus it is that the eye becomes evil, 
and the whole man full of darkneſs; by 
his partiality, by his diſhoneſty, which 

. 
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is as directly as any thing can be ſaid to 
be, his own fault. For this never happens 
without ſome remonſtranceson the part of 
(what Solomon calls the candle of the Lord 
within us) our own ſelf-reflefting powers; 
which, however, prove ineffectual, and 
conſcience, after ſome feeble efforts, is at 
laſt laid aſleep and becomes inſenſible. 
But though the real cauſe of ſelf decep- 
tion is the corruption of the heart, yet there 
muſt be ſome plauſible pretences and falſe 
colours, that men's minds may be effectu- 
ally darkened. For, the underſtanding 
muſt have ſome appearance of truth, that 
it may give its aſſent in any degree, and 
particularly, a bad moral object muſt be 
diſguiſed, that the eye of the ſoul may 
not diſcern its turpitude. One inſtance 
of this kind, is a falſe imagination, that 
ſomething different from true moral piety 
and virtue, as they appear to the mind 
in their genuine ſimplicity, will anſwer 
the ends of them, and make amends for 
defects in them, rendering them accep- 
table to God, It is firſt of all ſuppoſed, 
and we naturally aſſent to it, that the end 
of all religion is pleaſing the Deity. It 
is then inſinuated, that the ſtrict obſerv- 
ance of ſome poſitive appointments will 
| certainly 
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certainly pleaſe him; while it is not con- 
ſidered (what the voice of reaſon, as well 
as ſcripture, would convince us of, if 
we attended to it) that morally good diſ- 
poſitions and actions are, to this purpoſe, 
not only of equal, but vaſtly ſuperior 
neceſſity and importance. This 1s the 
evil of ſuperſtition; placing religion in 
the things wherein it does not conſiſt, or 
which are of little or no moment to its 
chief end. It is what experience ſhews 
us men have always been eaſily led into, 
heathens, jews, and chriſtians; and no- 
thing has been more ſucceſsful in blind- 
ing the eyes of their underſtandings and 
corrupting their moral judgment. What 
impurities, wickedneſs, and barbarities, 
have been commited in the world, while 
men have thought they were doing God 
ſervice, at leaſt, fondly imagined they ſuf- 
ficiently reconciled themſelves to him by 
ceremonies of their own invention, or by 
complying with merely external obſer- 
vances which were of divine inſtitution, 
but never intended by their author to be 
ts ſubſtituted in the room of the weightier 
| matters of his law! _ 


| But, though ſuperſtition be one great 
| means of ſelt-deceit in matters of religi- 
8 on, 


— —— — 
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on, of vitiating the eye of the mind, or 
corrupting the practical moral judgment; 
it is not the only one. Some men who 
have the juſteſt notions of religion, pla- 
cing it not in forms and ceremonies; but 
in righteouſneſs, temperance, godlineſs, 
and charity, yet commit the moſt grie- 
vous treſpaſſes againſt ſome of thoſe vir- 
tues, ſtill flattering themſelves that their 
ſtate is good; at leaſt, that they ſhall 
eſcape with impunity, and at laſt “ die 
the death of the righteous.” In order to 
this, ſuch is the deceitfulneſs of fin, that 
even vice itſelf puts on the falſe appear- 
ance of virtue. Thus, extravagance is 
repreſented to the deluded imagination 
of the ſinner as generoſity ; ambition as 
a laudable greatneſs of ſpirit; and cove- 
touſneſs paſſes for prudent frugality 
and, generally, men are deluded into real 
wickednels, or at leaſt, ſupport themſelves 
in it, by the falſe diſguiſe of ſomething 
praiſe-worthy. But if this be too palpa- 
ble an abſurdity to paſs upon the minds 
of men, as in many caſes it is, their next 
ſubterfuge is to leſſen their favourite vices 
into tolerable infirmities, It is a principle 
generally received, and if rightly under- 
ſtood, it is a true one, that ſome FP 
WI 
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will always cleave to us while we are in 
this imperfect ſtate ; © there is not a juſt 
man that liveth upon the earth and 


„ {jnneth not.” But the error lies in di- 


miniſhing a wilful ſin, even habitually 
indulged, ſo as to make it paſs with the 
deluded mind for ſuch a weakneſs as is 
conſiſtent with ſincerity in the main; 
which certainly is an inſtance of the 
groſſeſt partiality. To this is added, as 
another excuſe wherewith men hide 
from their own eyes the malignity of 


their tranſgreſſions, that temptations are 


very violent, and their own ability to reſiſt 
them is ſmall; they are frail creatures; 
and this is charged to the account of na- 
ture which made them ſo, or of providence 
which placed them in unhappy circum- 
ſtances. And thus they reaſon in their 
own thoughts: Will not an equitable, 
eſpecially a compaſſionate governor, in 
his demands of obedience from his ſub- 
Jets make an allowarice for their natural 
infirmities with which he is well acquaint- 
ed, and for the difficulties they meet with 
in doing their duty: from inevitable hard 
circumſtances and violent oppoſition ? In 
the mean time, the truth is, the ſtrength 
of temptations complained of, is the im- 

petuous 
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petuous vehemence of irregular deſire 
and paſſion, increaſed by a cuſtomary 
compliance, which is really criminal; 
and the alledged impotence of the mind, 
is no more than the want of good affec- 
tions and reſolutions, which every one 
muſt ſee to be our own fault. 

And, laſtly, chere is nothing whereby 
men more frequently delude themſelves, 
and cover from their own fight the pre- 

ſent evil and danger of their ſtate, than 
feeble ineffectual purpoſes of a future 
amendment and obedience. The ami- 
ableneſs and the neceſſity of virtue ap- 
pear to them in too ſtrong a light to be 
hid, or even diſguiſed by any pretence; 
ſo does the deformity, and the pernicious 
tendency of vicious habits. What me- 
thod then do they take to quiet their con- 
ſciences and ſupport their hopes? Even 
while they continue in a ſinful courſe, they 
flatter themſelves that in their hearts 
they are on the ſide of virtue; as a proof 
of which, they form half- reſolves, that 
at ſome time or other they will go over 
to it in practice, though ſome very urgent 
temptation hinders them from forſaking 
their ſins immediately. In all theſe caſes 
M incon- 
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inconſideration is the bane of ſincerity, 
and contributes above all things to ſelf. 
deceit. It we would caretully attend, it 
is impoſſible ſuch empty vain fallacies 
ſhould be able to miſlead the weakeſt 
mind ; but the affections being deeply 
engaged, we. do not care to think, leſt 
we ſhould be undeceived. 
What hath been ſaid, and what our 
Saviour teaches in the text, may be very 
properly applied for a warning to us, 
and ſhould lead us to examine ourſelves ; 
but 1s not to be carried ſo far, as to 
mean, that men are under a neceſſity of 
being ſelf. deceived, or in an utter uncer- 
tainty concerning their own true charac- 
ter and temper. Some i imagine this to be 
naturally the condition of mankind; and 
a very unhappy condition it would be; 
one would think it hardly conſiſtent with 
the divine moral perfections to place 
ſuch creatures as we are in it. Thus 
they interpret the words of the prophet 
Jeremiah, in the name of the Lord, 
<« The heart is deceitful above all things, 
ce and deſperately wicked, who can know 
it?“ which words have no relation at 
all to the ſubject of {elt-deceit, as ap bees 
rom 
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from the context, where the prophet is 
diſſuading the Jews from, and ſhewing 


the folly of, putting their truſt in men, 


the ſincerity of whoſe friendſhip is not to 
be depended on, more than their ſtrength; 
for that the hearts of men, that is, many of 
mankind, are deceitful and deſperately 
wicked. I have ſhewn already, that we 
never are neceſſarily ſelf-deceived, but al- 
ways voluntarily and by our own fault 
and that unhappy ſtate of mind is only 
incurred” through the prevalence of evil 
affections, and a ſtupid inattention. 
But though ſome hearts may be fatally 
hardened through the deceitfulneſs of 
lin, this does not hinder but that there 
may be ſufficient clearneſs and certainty 
in the teſtimony of conſcience to ſincere 
minds; and they have no: reaſonable 
cround of doubt or ſuſpicion concerning 
their own integrity, and the ſafety of the 
way in which they walk. Of this we 
have many plain inſtances in ſcripture; 
the ſervants of God ſpeak of it in very 
ſtrong terms, and even with full aſſu- 
rance; they were altogether ſatisfied that 
they walked before God in truth and 
with perfect hearts; they refoiced in the 

2 teſti- 
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teſtimony of their conſciences that in 
e ſimplicity and godly ſincerity, they 
* had their converſation in this world.“ 
They knew whom they believed, and 
were perſuaded he was able to keep 
that which they committed to him a- 

“ gainſb that day.” 

The object being ſo intimately near, 
even within ourſelves, and the evidence 
ſo immediate (for it is the teſtimony of 
our own hearts) one would think we 
ſhould have the greateſt certainty, and 
be leaſt liable to deception in judging of 
the internal light, or the ſtate of mind 
itſelf; for there can be no doubt con- 
cerning what we are conſcious of, and 
there is nothing the ſoul perceives fo 
clearly as what it perceives by looking 
into itſelf. This in general is true; but 
there 1s a difference in the objects of our 
conſcious perception. Such as are the 
molt {imple are the moſt certainly known. 
There is nothing we diſcern ſo diſtinctly, 
and the knowledge of which ſo much ex- 
cludes the poſſibility of doubt, as our own 
being, our powers, and operations. But 
where the object of ſelf- reflection is com- 
plex, as is the moral ſtate of the ſoul, con- 
lidering 
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ſidering how imperfe& we are, and that 
there are contrary tendencies even within 
our hearts, there 1s a poſſibility, nay, and 
a danger of miſtake. And yet there 1s a 
ſufficient certainty, where the mind is 
conſcious of a calm deliberate attention, 
and that it is fo far impartial as not to 
be prepoſieſſed in favour of ſome intereſt, 
or object of affection, which it is not 
willing to bring to clear light. This 
may be illuſtrated by the familiar exam- 
ple of the bodily eye, the figure uſed in 
the text; it is in a due diſpoſition ſuffi- 
cient for its proper purpoſes in the na- 
tural life; indeed a man in a fever or a 
dream may not perceive ſenſible things 
iruly as they are; yet one who knows 
himſelf not out of order, and awake, 


may truſt his eye-ſight within its own 


iphere. In like manner, though he 
who is full of hypocriſy and iniquity, 


may deceive and flatter himſelf in his 


own imagination; yet the truly virtuous 
mind, calmly and deliberately attentive 
to its own diſpoſitions and exerciſes, and 
knowing in itſelf that it has no prejudice 
in favour of any vice, but would with 


pleaſure receive a conviction of all its 
M 3 faults 
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faults in order to amendment, and thus, 
not condemning itſelf but rejoicing in 
the teſtimony of conſcience concerning 


its ſincerity, and perſevering with ſteady 


reſolutions in the uniform practice of all 
that is pure, and juſt, and honeſt, as far 
as it is underſtood ; ſuch a mind, I ſay, 
from its own inward feelings and having 
ſo ſingle an eye, poſſeſſes tranquility and 
peace, with confidence towards God, on 
ſo ſolid a foundation, as to caſt out fear, 
which hath torment, and all ſufpicion of 
ſelf-deceit. 

The caſe of the is mind being as 
hath been repreſented with reſpect to its 
judgment in the affairs of religion, and 
particularly its own moral or ſpiritual 
ſtate, it is always ſafe to be ſo far diffi- 
dent. and jealous of ourſelves as to keep 
a ſtrict watch over our own hearts, and 
narrowly obſerve their motions. A to- 
tal abſence of diſtruſt very often betrays 
men into miſtakes, and lays them open 
to the moſt dangerous impoſitions. It is 
ſo with reſpect to others; no man can 
impoſe upon us ſo much as he in whom 


we put the greateſt confidence: and it is 


ſo with reſpect to ourſelves; we are never 
in 
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in more danger of judging wrong in the 


matters we are now conſidering, than 
when we are careleſsly ſecure, and alto- 


gether unſuſpicious. In this ſenſe Solo- 


mon wiſely pronounces him a fool © who 
truſteth in his own heart,” that is, who 
relies upon, and implicitly follows all the 
raſh and unconſidered ſuggeſtions which 
may ariſe in his own mind, perhaps from 
appetite or paſſion. For certainly the man 
who above all others is leaſt liable to 
ſelf-deceit, is he who is moſt aware 
of his danger, and gives the moſt con- 
ſtant wakeful attention to his heart. 
There 1s one ſymptom which generally, 
perhaps univerſally in ſome degree, ac- 
companies a bad ſtate of mind and the 
influence of wrong motives. in the coun- 
ſels of our hearts, relating to our moral 
conduct; and that is, a general ſecret 
ſuſpicion that all is not right within, 
cauſing perturbation, uneaſineſs, and an 
hurry of thought, with a deſire to get 
rid of it. I have ſaid, that a total ab- 
ſence of doubt, or diſtruſt, is dangerous; 
bur, againſt this we have for the moſt 
part a warning, in a ſecret "> of 
M 4 heart, 
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heart, which however proves ineffectual, 
producing no other effect than a haſte to 
get over it, becauſe we are unwilling to 
examine it, left that ſhould end in a diſ- 
ſatisfaction with ourſelves : like a bank- 
rupt, who fearing, or having a gene- 
ral knowledge, than the ſtate of his 
affairs is bad, wilfully declines looking 
into them more particularly, and exa- 
mining his accounts, leſt he ſhould there- 
by diſcover what he would be very loth 
to find. Let us be always upon our 
guard, that we may do juſtice to our- 
ſelves, that we may preſerve our integri- 
ty, and have conſciences void of offence; 
particularly let us not neglect the natu- 
ral admonitions we have in the ſecret 
ſuſpicions of ſelf-deceit which ariſe in our 
own breaſts; let us not paſs them over 
ſlightly, but examine them with delibe- 
ration and candour, that we may be 
fully ſatisfied concerning the en 45 
upon which we act. 

In ordinary life, and in caſes of im- 
portance, what is right and wrong in a 
queſtion propoſed will generally appear 
to our firſt thoughts; ſo good is God to 
his 5 creatures, teaching To 

what 
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what they ſhould do; ſo plain are his pre- 
cepts, ſo ſure a guide, © a lamp to our 
feet, and a light to our path.” There- 
fore, it is for the moſt part ſafe to reſt 
in the firſt repreſentation of conſcience z 
at leaſt, we ſhould ſtudiouſly endeavour 
to keep a clear and lively ſenſe of it. 
When we incline to take a wider com- 
paſs in our dehberations, to enter into a 
long detail of circumſtances and tedious 
perplexing debates, the truth of the caſe 


may be, I am afraid often is, that we 


are only looking out for plauſible pre- 
tences, whereby to miſlead our own 
judgment, and endeavouring to recon- 
cile an appearance of right, to ſelfiſh in- 
tereſt or inclination. 

In order to prevent ſelf-deceit, and 
find out the truth more exactly, it may 
be expedient to ſubſtitute another perſon 
in our own place, and conſider how we 
ſhould judge if the caſe were a neigh- 
bour's to whom we are indifferent: per- 
haps a fault, a moral blemiſh, might thus 
be more eaſily ſpied, and a © mote in a 
* brother's eye, better diſcerned than a 
* beam in our own.” It might be pro- 
fitable too, to change the judge, as well 
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as the party to be tried. Make the ſup- 
poſition that a perſon entirely diſintereſt- 
ed, were to hold the enquiry, knowing 
as perfectly what paſſes in our minds, as 

we do ourſelves. Nay, ſuppoſe a malici- 
ous enemy to have that province, who 
would curiouſly pry into every ſecret 
corner to detect the moſt latent corrup- 
tion. Surely a well-governed ſelf. love 
makes it more our intereſt to diſcover 
our faults, in order to amend them, than 
hatred could make it his intereſt in order 


to expole them. 


Laſtly; Let us always earneſtly im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of Almighty God, 
that we may be led into the knowledge 
of the moſt important religious truths, 
and be preſerved from fatal errors and 


_ darkneſs. He is © the Father of lights, 


* from whom every good and perfect 

gift comes down,” and he will give 
liberally, without upbraiding, to every 
one who 1s ſenſible that he wants wiſdom, 
and aſks it from him. Nor 1s there 
any bleſſing we can ſupplicate with 
oreater confidence of obtaining it, if we 


alk not amiſs, but with an upright in- 


tention to know that we may do his will. 


Let us, then, devoutly adapt the Prone 
0 
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of David; © Search me, O God! and 
« know my heart; try me and know my 
thoughts; and ſee if there be any 
« wicked way in me, and lead me in the 


way everlaſting.” 
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SERMON XIV. 


THE DUTY AND ADVANTAGE OF STU- 
DYING THE WORKS OF NATURE, 


Jos, xxxvil. 14. 


Stand ftill, and confider the wondrous works 
of God. 


HIS admonition of Elihu's to Job, 
however improper or - needleſs it 
may ſeem, when applied to a perſon ſo 
religiouſly and devoutly diſpoſed ; is cer- 
tainly * proper, and very needful, with 
repect 


f 
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reſpect to the generality of mankind ; 
who are ever prone to overlook thoſe 
objects that above all things deſerve their 
attention, and to fix their eyes and hearts 
on matters of infinitely leſs moment. 
Through all the works of nature God 
has diſplayed ſuch manifold proofs, ſuch 
amazing inſtances of perfect art and con- 
ſummate ſkill; has placed before our 
eyes ſuch a variety of glorious ſcenes, 
and framed every thing in ſuch order 
and beauty, harmony and proportion ; 
that it may ſeem ſtrange men ſhould e- 
ver want to be called on to conſider them, 
For what can be more entertaining, what 
more uſeful? What employment more 
worthy of thoſe ſublime faculties which 
God hath given us, which he hath given 
us for this very purpoſe, and by which 
he hath qualified us for ſo noble a con- 
templation ? He hath diſtinguiſhed us 
with ſuperior powers, crowned us with 
the divine gift of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, and thereby bleſſed us, if we will 
be bleſſed, with a participation of his 
own image. 

Though we worſhip God as duly as 
we ought, which is far from being the 


caſe ; yet ſtill might we fall ſhort of what 
he 
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he requires at our hands, and what eyen 
natural reaſon teacheth us. Can we 
think it enough that at certain ſeaſons 
we offer up our prayers and praiſes to 
God, if at all other times we caſt him 
out of our minds, and ſuffer our thoughts 


and affections to be alienated from him? 


We are employed perhaps about ſome 


or other of his creatures; but how, and 


with what intentions? Do we regard 
them as the workmanſhip of an all-wiſe 
and' almighty creator ? Obſerving how 
exquiſitely they are formed, what ends 
they promote, and to what uſes they 
ſerve? Do we take due notice of thoſe 


perfections which are viſible to every 


eye, and obvious to every underſtanding; 


how the world is repleniſhed, and the 


creation adorned; how wiſely every 
thing is adapted, and how graciouſly de- 
ſigned? Alas! theſe are points which 
ſeldom enter our thoughts; and we ſeem 
to look upon them as enquiries peculiar 
to ſpeculative men. If our minds are 
employed about the works of nature, it 
is for the moſt part with a quite different 
view, Our great care is how to make 
them ſubſervient to our worldly intereſt, 


We 


and adminiſter to our ſenſual ratification. 
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We are commonly very active in pro- 
jecting and contriving how to make them 
anſwer thoſe ends; but as to the contem- 
plation of that infinite power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, which appear in the for- 
mation of them; though it be the chief 
end of our being, and the nobleſt em- 
ployment of life, yet how groſsly is it 
neglected, and how generally overlooked! 
In this ſenſe we may juſtly apply to our- 
ſelves the prophet's charge, that we < re- 
e gard not the works of the Lord, nei- 
ether conſider the operations of his 
« hands.” | 
It is not to be denied that we may in- 


nocently and lawfully convert the works 


of God, wondrous as they are, to our 
uſe and profit : nay, he actually deſigned 
we ſhould, and ordained it one of the 
chief employments of human life. Ne- 
vertheleſs he ſurely expects, that while 
we are providing for ourſelves the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, we ſhould 
likewiſe remember to glorify the giver 
of them. Though his creatures be 1n- 
tended to yield ſuſtenance and raiment 
for our bodies, yet without queſtion they 
are alſo meant as food and nouriſhment 
for our underſtandings, And if _ 
wer 
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{wer not both theſe intentions, we abuſe 
our faculties, and debaſe our nature. If 
regardleſs of our minds, we take thought 
only for our bodies, what avails our in- 
telligence, and wherein do we excel the 
brute creation? Are we poſſeſſed of 
high powers and capacities which they 
want, and is this the ground of our 
boaſting? If we refuſe to make a pro- 
per uſe of thoſe powers, let us not boaſt 
of them, nor even mention them, leſt 
our triumph end in diſhonour, and our 
glory become our ſhame. 


It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that a 


great majority of mankind have neither 
ability nor opportunity for deep inqui- 
es and learned ſpeculations. It 1s not 


therefore to be expected that they ſhould 


make any great progreſs in the ſtudy of 


God's works; which indeed far ſurpaſs 
the ableſt minds, and moſt enlightened 
underſtandings. The viſeſt and moſt 
knowing among the children of men can 
only, at preſent, ſee them, as it were, 
3 a glaſs darkly; cannot pene- 


trate far into the myſteries of nature, and 


the wonders of the creation. They are 
able to comprehend, after all their im- 
provements, but a very ſmall part of that 

amazing 
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amazing ſkill with which they are formed 
and conducted. And ſince the moſt pro- 


found philoſophers are fo ſhort- ſighted, 
and ſo much confined in their inquiries, 


what can avail the ſearches and ſpeculati- 
ons of the reſt of mankind ? The anſwer 


is; whether they avail much or little to the 


e of ſcience, and the diſco- 

very of truth, it is in every man's power 
to conſider the works of creation in ſuch 
a manner as to anſwer, in a good mea- 


ſure, the purpoſes of religion. The 


wiſdom of God, however unſearchable 
in ſome reſpects, is yet more or leſs con- 
ſpicuous, and manifeſt to every rational 
creature. Let it not then be ſuppoſed, 


that the exhortation in my text concerns 


only men of ſuperior {kill, and refined 
underſtandings; or that the practice of 
it neceſſarily requires a great ſhare both 
of leiſure and learning. No man is ei- 
ther ſo illiterate, or ſo buſy, as to be 
wholly diſcharged from this employment. 
Is it only to men of ſcience, or profici- 
ents in aſtronomy, that © the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
* mament ſheweth his handy-work * Joy 
Such perſons have indeed ſuperior ad- 


vantages ; but all mankind are capable 
in 
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in ſome degree of perceiving and conſi- 
dering thoſe wondrous works, and may 
find ſufficient cauſe both to admire them, 
and adore their Almighty: author. 
Again, every man thinks himſelf qua- 
lified to paſs a judgment on works of 
art, of ſome kind or other; to diſcern 
their agreeableneſs and beauty, and praiſe 
the {kill and contrivance of the workman. 
And ſhallnot the excellence and perfection 
of the works of nature ſtrike him at all ? 
Has he no talent, no taſte for thoſe pro- 
ductions which are all beauty, and in 
compariſon of which the moſt perfect 
works of art are coarſe and contempti- 
ble! Can we be ignorant that the leaſt 
of God's - works infinitely excel the beſt 
and fineſt operations of men's hands? 
The very flowers of the field are ſo ex- 
quiſitely framed, ſo curiouſly adorned, 
and fo inimitably beautiful; that our 
bleſſed Saviour aſſures us even Solo- 
% mon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of theſe.” Whence then 
comes it to. paſs, that we behold the 
works of God with ſo much indifference, 
and ſo careleſs an eye? That we are ſo 
attentive to the ſmalleſt improvements of 


art, and yet fo blind to the matchleſs 
| graces 
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graces and glories of nature? What 
makes this inſenſibility ſtill more ſurpri- 
ling, is the continual preſence, or con- 
{tant ſucceſſion of the latter. Where- 
ever we turn our eyes, they occur in great 
variety, and without number; croud in 
upon the fight, and as it were ſolicit our 
obſervation. But perhaps the reaſon 


lies the other way; and becauſe the won- 


ders of nature are thus common and fa- 


miliar, therefore we difregard them. If 


this be the caſe, it can amount to no- 
thing more than a proof of human weak- 
nels, or ſomething worſe. For the great 


plenty and univerſality of thoſe wondrous 


works are fo far from juſtifying our neg- 
left, that they aggravate the blame of 
it; ſo far from reaſonably diminiſhing 
our admiration, that they ought valtly 
to increaſe it. The more and greater 
the works of nature. appear, the further 
and more fully they diſcover to us the 
perfections of the author. And as to 


the commonneſs of ſuch objects; they 


are indeed commonly ſeen, but not, I 


fear, commonly conſidered. And ſup- 


poſing they were, what would be the 
conſequence? Is it not true in fact, 


that they who have ſearched into them 
the 
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the deepeſt, have admired them the moſt? 
A nearer and more accurate contempla- 
tion has produced freſh light, as well 
as fuller ſatisfaction. If others have 
been pleaſed, theſe have been charm- 
ed; while others have wondered, they 


havi been aſtoniſhed. 


But to return, if the employment 
here ſpoken of was only matter of curi- 
olity or amuſement; we might then be 
left to our liberty, and proceed as our 


inclinations. ſhould direct us. But it is 


likewiſe a real and important part of our 
duty; and that not only as we are chriſ- 


tians, but as men and reaſonable crea- 


tures. The fruits and effects of it are 
very conſiderable; for it directly tends 
to promote piety and virtue, to produce 
a right diſpoſition, and a religious frame 
of ſpirit, This will better appear, if 
the ſubject be conſidered ſomewhat more 
* 

The productions of the earth are con- 
tinually before our eyes: we generally 
culavate it with great care, and reap the 
fruits of it in due ſeaſon. And thus far 
our labours are not only innocent, but 
laudable and good, Yet certainly this, 


and whatever elſe we do, ought to be done 
with 
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with a conſtant and habitual view to the 
glory of God; as it eaſily may, without 
any inconvenience, or any diſadvantage 
to our ſecular deſigns. And indeed 
what ſhould hinder us from meditating | 
occaſionally on thoſe wonderful works 
which are almoſt always in our ſight ? 
Or from reflecting ſometimes on the 


wiſdom. and goodneſs of the great Crea- 


tor, who ſo bountifully provides for the 
uſes. and occaſions of human life; who 


opens his hand, and ſatisfies the deſire 


of every hving thing?” And indeed 
how can this be well avoided, when we 
behold her liberal ſupplies, and fee © the 
earth fo full of his riches ??? Every ob- 


je& we meet with, whether great or 


ſmall, bears the ſtamp of an all- perfect 
Creator; is a mark of his wiſdom, a mo- 


nument of his power, and a proof of his 


goodneſs : infomuch that it may be diffi- 
cult for us to determine, whether orna- 
ment or convenience, ule or dignity, has 
been moſt regarded. What perfect art, 
what incomprehenſible contrivance ap- 
pear in the formation and ſtructure of 
the vegetable world ! What variety and 
uniformity ; what order, ſymmetry, and 
proportion of parts! A careful ſurvey 
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of theſe .cannot fail of infuſing | pious 
ſentiments, and leading us to cry out with 


the Pſalmiſt, © Manifold are thy works, 


O Lord; in wildom haſt thou made 
% them all!“ 


But further; if from the earth we lift 


up our eyes to the heavens, and ſurvey 


the wonders of the firmament; what a- 
ſconiſhing inſtances do we find of the 
creator's power and perfection; ſuch 
as every eye may perceive, and eve 

underſtanding contemplate? Who can ſee 
and conſider, without the deepeſt admi- 


ration, thoſe vaſt and magnificent orbs, 


which ſhine above us with ſo much luſ- 
tre, and roll over our heads in the ſtrict- 
eſt order and regularity? When the 
royal penman obſerves in the paſſage 
vetore cited, that © the heavens declare 
the glory of God,” he adds, © there 
is no ſpeech nor language where their 


„voice is not heard.” As if he had 
ſaid, they loudly proclaim the divine 


power and wiſdom, and ſpeak intel- 
ligibly to all mankind. There is no 
people ſo uncivilized, no nation ſo bar- 
barous, which may not receive both 
conviction and inſtruction from the hea- 
venly bodies. So wondertul and Gn a 
cene 
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ſcene muſt infallibly ſtrike even the rudeſt 
minds, and produce awful impreſſions : 


and a ſtrange diſpoſition muſt that man 


have, in whom it doth not kindle pious 


thoughts and devout acknowledgments. 


To imagine ſuch effects without a cauſe, 
or to aſcribe them to a cauſe leſs than 
divine, 1s bidding defiance to the facul- 

of intelligence, and renouncing the 
character of a rational being. In like 
manner, to view thoſe illuſtrious ob- 
jects unaffected, unconcerned, and with- 
out (ridments of admiration. ; What 
conſtruction can it bear, but either that 
of obſtinate impiety, or incurable ſtu- 
pidity ? 

From inanimate things if we proceed 
to conſider living creatures, we ſhall find 
a {till clearer proſpe& of infinite power 
and wiſdom. Thoſe heavenly bodies 
which run their courſes with ſo much 
pomp, and appear in ſo great ſplendor, 
have yet no higher a principle than mere 
matter and motion ; which falls vaſtly 
ſhort of the principles of life and ſenſe. 
When we conſider the prodigious vari- 
ety and multiplicity of animals that re- 
pleniſh this lower world, and how ſur- 


priſingly they are all framed ; when we 
think 
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think of the numberleſs inhabitants of 
the earth and the air, and reflect on the 
wonders of the deep; when we call to 
mind how the ſeveral ſpecies are diſtin- 
guiſned from each other, and what 
ſtrange diverſity in the whole; how ad- 
mirably their natures are contrived, and 
adjuſted to the elements wherein they 
are placed, and alſo what never-failing 
proviſion is made for their ſubſiſtence 
and preſervation ; how is it poſſible for 
us not to ſee and acknowledge the mar- 
vellous excellence of God's works; or 
to avoid confeſſing and proclaiming, that 

there is no end of his greatneſs! 
Nevertheleſs our devout wonder will 
riſe ſtill higher, if we turn our thoughts 
upon ourſelves, and meditate ſeriouſly 
on our own frame; if we obſerve the 
form and ſtructure, and peculiar dignity 
even of our bodies; if we conſider with 
the Pſalmiſt, how © fearfully and won- 
derfully they are made;” how curious 
and delicate their texture, and yet fo 
firm and vigorous as to continue un- 
broken for many years. But above all, 
if we reflect on the nature, the powers 
and faculties of our immortal ſouls, ex- 
alted nearly to the angels, and honoured 
* with 
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with God's own image; if we obſerve 
the compaſs and extent of their capaci- 
ties, and the ſublime enjoyments -for 
which. they are qualified ; the contem- 
plation will naturally end in pious won- 
der and tranſport, and we ſhall humbly 
adore the incomprehenſible power, wiſ- 
dom and majeſty of the great Creator. 

I might go on to © conſider the won- 
drous works of God” in the adminiſtra- 
tion of his providence. For he preſerves 
and protects the works of his hands in 
the ſame wonderful manner wherein he 
created them. Both furniſh inexhauſti- 
ble matter of meditation, and perpetual- 
ly give us the juſteſt grounds of cele- 
brating his perfections. And moreover, 
nature and providence further agree in 
this, that there are unfathomable depths 
both in the one and in the other. Not 
much below the ſurface can we penetrate 
either; and yet the little we do fee, or 
may fee, is abundantly ſufficient to an- 
{wer the ends of religion, if we would 
but duly attend to the dictates either of 
reaſon or revelation. In order to induce 

1 us hereto, let us briefly conſider the fol- 
is lowing particulars. 
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Firſt ; That the practice required in 
my text directly leads to the advance- 
ment of God's Glory, which is one great 
end for which we were created. Here- 
with our happineſs is inſeparably con- 
nected; foraſmuch as whatever promotes 
the one, infallibly conduces to the other. 
As we glorify God by conſidering the 
works of creation, and thereby diſcover- 
ing the perfections of the author; ſo we 
improve our own minds in a peculiar 
manner, and lay the ſureſt foundation 
of our felicity. A frequent and atten- 
tive contemplation of God's works 1s 
productive both of the pureſt pleaſure, 
and moſt rational devotion ; and nothing 
would more contribute to the baniſnment 
of impiety and irreligion; than fuch an 
employment duly followed. To which 
may be added, that thereby the grounds 
of religion are laid before us in a more 
lively and convincing manner; foraſ- 
much as we thus learn, that the homage 
and adoration which we pay to our ma- 
ker, is the happieſt and moſt reaſonable 
{ervice in the world. But, - 

Secondly ; We ſhould conſtder, that 
the extraordinary proviſion which God 
hath made for this employment, is a 
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plain proof of his will, and clearly ſhews 


that he expects and requires it at our 


hands. If the viſible works of God 
were not deſigned to exerciſe and enter- 
tain our intellectual faculties, why ſuch 
a profuſion of art and ſkill? Why ſuch 
an endleſs variety of ornaments and de- 
corations? The common uſes of life 
require no ſuch thing. That aſſemblage 
of beauty which adorns the face of na- 
ture and covers the earth, cannot, we 
know, contribute any thing to the ſup- 
port and nouriſhment of animals. There 
is no connection between ſuch a cauſe, 
and ſuch an effect. But it was fit the 
work ſhuuld bear the ſignatures of its 
author, and appear every way worthy of 
him. And moreover, the finger of God 
was to be diſcernible every where ; that 
all intelligent ſpectators might readily 
diſcover, and thence adore the omnipo- 
tent artiſt; or, in caſe of neglect, be left 
entirely without excule. | 
Thirdly ; The peculiar excellence and 
dignity of this employment is a further 
recommendation. In relation hereto, I 
have already obſerved, that it is the ex- 
erciſe of our beſt faculties on their no- 


bleſt objects; and how can our views be 
carried 
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carried higher? Or what can more con- 
duce to the elevation and refinement of 
human underftanding ? Accordingly it 
has not failed to engage the beſt and 
wiſeſt of mankind in all ages. I may 
add, that it was the proper and original 
employment of a ſtate of innocence, and 
one of the chief entertainments of para- 
diſe. And, what ſtill more raiſes its 
character, it is the buſineſs and the joy 
of nobler beings than men; an eſſential 
part of the bliſs of angels, and all the 
hoſt of heaven. So that if we have no 
reliſh for it, the misfortune is plainly 
owing to the corruption of our nature, 
and the great depravity and perverſeneſs 
of our minds. pines | 

Laſtly; The contemplation of God's 
works 1s a fit preparation for the en- 
joyments of a future ſtate : which we 
muſt not imagine will conſiſt in the 
reſt or ſuſpenſion of our faculties ; or 
prove a ſtate of indolence and inacti- 
vity. To conſider and admire the won- 


drous works of God, and to behold his 
government of the univerſe, will doubt- 
leis be a principal branch of future feli- 
city. Good reafon therefore there is, 


why we ſhould now begin to inure our- 
N 3 felves 
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= ſelves to that bleſſed work, wherein we 
| hope to bear a part to all eternity. If 
through our own folly and negle& we 
are quite unaccuſtomed to it; inſomuch 
that we can feel no pleaſure, taſte no ſa- 
tisfaction therein; we are ſo far not only 
unprepared, but actually indiſpgſed for 
the heavenly ſtate; and thus a change 
and renovation of mind becomes abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 

To conclude; Whoſo is truly wiſe 
will ſurely © regard the wondrous works 
of God,” and ſeriouſly © conſider the o- 

perations of his hands ;” will frequently 
meditate thereupon, and ſearch into them 
diligently and devoutly : © that he may 
underſtand,” as well and as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, the wiſdom and loving-kindneſs of 
the Lord,” and fit himſelf for an eternal 
habitation at his right hand. 
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SERMON XV. 
ON INCONSTANCY IN RELIGION. 


Hosza, vi. 4. 


O Epbraim ! what fhall I do unto thee ? 
O Judah ! what fhall J do unto thee ? 
For your goodneſs is as a morning cloud, 
and as the early dew it goeth away. 


HIS prophet was ſent to the people 
of Iſrael and Judah, when the fr. 
mer had actually revolted from the wor- 
ſhip of the true God to that of idols, 
and when the latter were in great danger 
N 4 | of 
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of following the example of their b. 
ren. God choſe and ſeparated this peo- 

le from all the nations of the earth, to 
preſerve the knowledge of himſelf, which 
was almoſt loſt amidſt that general ig- 
norance, idolatry and wickedneſs that 

revailed in the world. He had remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhed them by many tempo- 


ral bleſſings, and by the aſtoniſhing in- 
terpoſitions of his providence in their 


favour. And that they might not be 
deaf to the voice of his providence, he 
raiſed up prophets from time to time, to 
inſtruct, and ſhew them the intention of 


all his diſpenſations ; as on the-one hand, 


to promiſe them bleſſings on their obedi- 
ence or repentance, fo on the other, to 
threaten them with further judgments if 


they continued impenitent. But, though 


the word of God by his prophets and 
by his providence made ſome impreſſion 


on them at firſt hearing, though their 


rebellious hearts were ſometimes ſoftened 
for the preſent by his mercies, or awaken- 
ed by his judgments; yet neither of. 
them had any laſting effect upon the ge- 
nerality of the people. Upon which ac- 
count God expoſtulates with them by 


Hoſea in the words of our text; in which 
he 
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he at once aſſerts the ſufficiency of thoſe 
means he had uſed to convince and con- 
vert them, and charges the inefficacy on 
themſelves; at the fame time expreſſing 
his reſentment at their impenitency and 
hardneſs of heart: O Ephraim ! what 
„ ſhall I do unto thee? O Judah! what 
„ ſhall I do unto thee? For your good- 
* neſs is as a morning cloud, and as the 

« early dew it paſſeth away.” | 
Thefe words are written for our admo- 
nition alſo. And, have we not too much 
reaſon to apply and conſider them as 
ſpoken to ourſelves? For though there 
are, without doubt, many whoſe good- 
neſs is not like the morning cloud and 
early dew, yet the number 1s compara- 
tively ſmall. How many prophane, and 
hardened wretches do we meet with who 
have not ſo much as an appearance of 
goodneſs, but paſs through. the world 
without diſcovering any ſenſe of the be- 
ing in whom they live and move, or of 
the great ends of life! And, among 
theſe, who (having a juſt ſenſe of the 
tolly, evil, and danger of a wicked courſe) 
have reſolved to be religious, how many 
are there in whom all theſe fair appear- 
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ances have been but as a morning cloud, 
or as the early dew? 

In diſcourſing further on this ſubject, 
I propoſe firſt, to produce ſome inſtances 
and examples of that kind of goodneſs 
here ſpoken of; and, ſecondly, to inquire 


from what cauſe it ariſes that the good- 


neſs of any man 'is thus temporary and 
tranſient. | 
Firſt; I am to produce ſome inſtances 
of that ſort of goodneſs here ſpoken of, 
and which are too commonly found 


amongſt us. 


Theſe words are a lively deſcription 
of thoſe perſons, who, after having been 
trained up in the knowledge of God and 
religion, have deviated from the holy 
commandments to the paths of fin. 
We muſt have very little acquaintance 


with the world, or have made no obſer- 


vations on the moral and religious con- 
duct of mankind, if we have not ſeen 
fome ſad inſtances of this ſort, and heard 
of many more. It is the remark of the 
wiſe man (and indeed a remark that has 
been confirmed by general experience in 
all ages) train up a child in the way 
that he ſhould go, and when he is old 


« he will not depart from it.” The ſeri- 
ous 
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cus inſtruction of parents, given with 
prudence, and ſeconded by their own 
good examples, and by their fervent 
prayers to the God of all grace, com- 
monly fix ſuch impreſſions on the minds 
of children, as remain with them to the 
laſt hour of their lives. And yet this rule 
is not without ſome melancholy excepti- 
ons. There are perſons who have miſ- 
carried under all theſe advantages. The 
influence of their religious education has 
gradually worn off, and they have be- 
come at length as vicious in their lives, 
and hardened in their hearts, as thoſe 
who never had the fear of God before 
their eyes. The fair bloſſoms which 
opened ſo wide, and promiſed ſo much 
fruit, have been ſhaken off, and left no- 
ching behind but the leaves of an out- 
ward profeſſion. Nay, often with the 
practice they have thrown aſide the pro- 
feſſion of religion: after having firſt 
turned rakes, they have next commenc- 
ed infidels. The reaſon of which may 
be, that their religious education has 
left thoſe impreſſions on their minds: 
which they have no way to obliterate,, 
but by abandoning the belief of religion. 
Since they are reſolved not to part with 

—_ - their 
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their ſins, they find it neceſſary to part 

with their faith, in order to preſerve 
any tolerable quiet in the commiſſion of 
them. But, whatever reaſon may be 
aſſigned for it, theſe are dreadful exam- 
ples of the character deſcribed in the 
text. Another inſtance of this goodneſs 
complained of, and condemned, may be 
obſerved, 

In thoſe perſons who have, from 
kind admonitions and ſerious refle&ions, 
been convinced of the importance and 
neceſſity of a religious courſe, but have 
yet outlived their convictions, and re- 
turned to their former ſecurity and ſen- 
ſuality. Many perſons, who have not 

. had the advantage of a religious educa- 
tion, or on whom the good inſtructions 
1 of their parents have had no immediate 
influence, have yet by ſome other means 
i} which God has bleſſed for that purpoſe, 
1 been brought to conſider their ways, 
% and turn their feet to his teſtimonies. 
it Perhaps their guilt and danger may have 
1 been repreſented in ſuch awful terms, as 
* to rouſe their attention, and awaken 
them to reflect what they have been 
doing in deſpiſing the warnings they 
have received; blaſting the wiſhes and 

wounding 
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wounding the ſpirits of their ſincereſt 
friends, but eſpecially in rebelling againſt 
their father in heaven, and doing de- 
ſpite to the ſpirit of grace. Or poſſibly 
a ſick bed, the near views of death and 
an eternal world, which they have made 
no proviſion for, have brought them to 
look back with ſhame and remorſe upon 
their paſt lives, and wiſh for an oppor- 
. tunity to tread back the fatal ſteps they 
have taken, and evidence to themſelves 
and the world the ſincerity of their re- 
pentance, But it is too ſeldom that the 
promiſes and vows that are made on a 
ſick bed are remembred long after a re- 
covery. As the fear of immediate death 
vaniſhes, good reſolutions are forgotten; 
and as bodily ſtrength recovers, folly 
and fin recover ſtrength too: thus they 
return to their former courſe with as lit- 
tle concern, as if they imagined they 
ſhould never be brought to the borders 
of eternity again: thus their goodneſs, 
after all the fair promiſes they had made, 
is but as a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew. | 

Further; This compariſon is a very 
fit and apt repreſentation of the charac- 


ter and conduct of thoſe perſons, who, 
though 
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though they do not wholly forſake the 
ſervice of God, yet are religious only at 
certain ſeaſons, and upon particular oc- 
caſions, and at other times act as if they 
had no regard to God at all. Such as 
hope, perhaps, by their zeal or devotion 
one day of the week, to make compen- 
ſation for the iniquity Which they commit 
on the reſt of it: not conſidering that 
the moſt ſolemn exerciſes of piety at par- 
ticular times, are of no uſe to men, nor 
can otherwiſe be acceptable in the ſight 
of God, than as they engage them to 
the practice of ſobriety, righteouſneſs and 
godlineſs in the other parts of their 
lives. This goodneſs is as a morning 
cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away, 
without leaving any laſting effects be- 
hind. So alſo is that of thoſe, who are 
religious only by fits; whoie devotion, 
like a ſudden flame, burns bright and 
ſtrong for a time, but ſoon ceaſes again, 
and lies ſmothered till ſome accidental 
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a blaſt for a while revives it. We do not 

| ſpeak here of the leſſer irregularities of 
Mt the chriſtian. temper and courſe, which 
4 | may be conſiſtent with an habitual regard 
1 to, and obſervance of the divine law, 
1 but of ſuch interruptions and omiſſions 
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as make a total breach in our religion. 
The beſt men are not ſo ſerious in their 
ſpirits, ſo regular in the performance of 
their duty, and in the exerciſe of piety, 
ſo watchful againſt, and victorious over 
temptations at all times, as they are in 
the general courſe of their lives. Still 
their religion is conſiſtent and uniform, 
they live under an habitual ſenſe of God, 
and are properly influenced by the fears 
and hopes of a future ſtate; though ſuch 
principles are not always equally ſtrong 
and active. But the perſons included in 
the deſcription of the text are very de- 
vout upon ſome occaſions, but at others 
are altogether worldly, ſenſual, and per- 
haps profane. Men may be thus occa- 
ſionally good (if it can be called goodneſs) 
and yet be habitually wicked and ungodly. 
The perſons referred to in the text were 
examples of this temporary goodneſs. 
When they ſaw the works of God, his 
wonderful works of mercy to them, and 
of judgment on their enemies, they ſang 
his praiſes, and while a ſenſe of theſe 
things was new upon their minds, they re- 
membered their author. So on the other 
hand in their afflictions they ſought him 
* early ;” they were humbled and peni- 
tent 
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tent ſo long as the rod hung over their 


heads, or they. felt the ſevere rebukes 
of providence "a their iniquities. Though 


ſuch diſpenſations for the preſent made 


ſome impreſſions upon them, it did not, 
however continue, but they ſoon return- 
ed to their former ſecurity, ingratitude, 
and hardneſs of heart. Herein they have 
had too many followers in all ages of 
the world, who can occaſionally ſubmit 


to the duties of religion, but are eager 


to return back to their ſinful practices. 
The dealings of heaven may for a time 
awaken them out of their lethargy, but, 
like the © liraelites they ſoon forget his 
* works, and wait not for his counſels.” 
Thus their religion hangs upon them 
like an intermitting fever, that threatens 
at certain hours, and at others is entire- 
ly cold. To- day they appear to be actu- 
ated by a warm zeal for the glory of 
God, and a ſerious concern for their own 
eternal intereſts ; ſeeming afraid to. ſin, 
and having a regard to duty and conſci- 


ence: to-morrow they turn their back 


on religion, and care for none of 


_ theſe things. Nay, are there not. ſome 


who go through a perpetual round of 
finning and repenting, who make uſe of 
repent- 
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repentance as an expedient to quit the 
old arrears of their iniquity, that ſo they 
may be at liberty (if we may ſo ſpeak) 
to run on a new ſcore with God and 
conſcience? All theſe inſtances are but 
the appearances of goodneſs, and may 
be fitly compared as they are in the text. 
But I proceed 

Secondly; To inquire from what 
cauſe it ariſes that the goodneſs of any 
is thus temporary and tranſient ; which 
will ſhew at the ſame time the means 
that are neceſſary to cur ſteadineſs and 
perſeverance in religion. And the ge- 
neral cauſe of this 1s undoubtedly the 
want of a thorough and fixed reſolution. 
Either that men never refolved ſeriouſly 
to be religious; or that their reſolution 
was founded on ſuch reaſons and motives 
as were not ſufficient to ſupport 1t; cr 
elſe, that they have not applied with di- 
ligence to the uſe of thoſe means which 
are neceſſary to ſtrengthen and ſettle _ 
them in the ways of God. What reli- 
gion ſuch perſons have is but like a 
houſe built upon the fand, to which our 
Saviour compares it; and as that cannot 
ſtand the ſhock of ſtormy and tempeſtu- 


ous weather, ſo neither will this ſtand in | 
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an evil day, or bear up under any preſſ- 
ing temptation. How is it poſſible, that 
men ſhould be otherwiſe than wavering 
and unſettled in the ſervice of God, if 


they have never heartily reſolved to pur- 


ſue it, or if this determination has been 
only the effect of ſome ſudden and mo- 
mentary affection? Without a ſolemn 
deliberate -purpoſe of mind, the power of 
our own evil habits, and the influence of 
bad examples, will be too ſtrong for our 
judgments, and prevail even againſt our 
convictions. If then we would be“ ſted- 
e faſt and immoveable in the work of 
the Lord,” let us be ſure to lay the 
foundation of our religion well, deep 
and ftrong. Let us conſider what reh- 
gion is, and the path it preſcribes to us 


| to walk in, and form our reſolutions up- 


on the fulleſt and moſt impartial view of 
the difficulties before us; not on fuch 
motives as derive all their force from a 


particular occaſion, or the preſent tem- 


per of our minds; but on ſuch princt- 
ples and arguments as will hold equally 
good at all times, and in all conditions: 
ſuch as theſe, a ſenſe of the infinite evil 
of ſin, and its offenſiveneſs in the ſight of 
God; the conſideration of it, as the 
| h ſhame 
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ſhame, the reproach, the degeneracy of 
our reaſonable natures, as well as the 
deſtruction of our fouls ; a conviction of 
the reaſonableneſs and righteouſneſs of 
all God's commands, and the tendency 
of obedience to refine and perfect our 
nature, and prepare us for the happineſs 
for which we are made and deſigned; a 
ſenſe of the divine authority over us, and 
the obligations we are under to the God, 
that made, that preſerves, and has re- 
deemed us; a conviction of the worth 
of the ſoul, and the vaſt moment of re- 
ligion to our preſent peace and our eter- 
nal happineſs; all which are arguments 
that do not owe their force to a preſent 
fit of devotion or paſſion; but, if ſe- 
riouſly conſidered, are likely to have a 
powerful and commanding influence at 
all times and in all conditions. | 
Let us often review our lives and ac- 
tions, and enquire whether we have 
made, and how we have kept our cove- 
nant with God; by which we may un- 
deritand the true ſtate of our minds, be 
taught to correct what is amiſs, and ſup- 
ply what is wanting. He whoſe affars 
are in a flouriſhing condition will not be 
afraid to look into his accounts; the neg- 
lect 
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lect of which is not only a proof that 
a man's circumſtances are bad, but has 
an evident tendeney to make them worſe. 
The caſe is the ſame in religion; our 
fouls can never proſper without frequent 
and ſerious examination into our lives 
and actions. As we would not there- 
fore have our eternal hopes defeated ; as 
we would not find the want of them at 
that ſeaſon when we ſhall moſt of all need 
their ſupport; even when we are called 
to conflict with the terrors of death, and 
appear before the tribunal of Chriſt; let 
us ſee to it, that our righteouſneſs exceed 
that which 1s deſcribed in the text. Let 
us be always cautious of offending an 
ever-preſent God, and careful to do 
thoſe things which are pleaſing to him, 
that thus we may -be accepted of 
him through his infinite mercy, and the 
- mediation of his ſon, our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chrift. To all our endea- 
vours let us join frequent prayers to the 
God of all grace, who alone 1s able to 
keep us from falling, that we may be 
preſented faultleſs before his glory with 
exceeding joy. 

And when once we have this © teſti- 


* mony that we pleaſe God, our conſci- 
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*< ences bearing us witneſs, that in ſim- 
« plicity and godly ſincerity, not with - 
<« fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have our converſation in the 
5 world, ” this will lay a ſolid foundation 
for peace in our own minds, and be 
a ſource of ſuch divine and exalted plea- 
ſure, as the greateſt affluence of worldly 
good cannot give, as no want, no diſ- 
treſs, or adverſity can take away. The 
fayour of God will always encompals us 
as a ſhield, to defend us againſt every 
real evil, and be as a ſun to ſhine upon 
our ſteps, to enlighten our minds, and 
to rejoice our hearts. For the Lord 
God is both a ſun and a ſhield, he 
will give grace and glory, and no good 
* thing will he withold from them that 
walk uprightly.” 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, © be 
ye ſtedfaſt, immoveable „always abound- 
<« ing in the work of the Lord, foraſmuch 
as ye know that your labour ſhall not 
« be in vain in the Lord.” 
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